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Gent if led 




Affordable Versatile ♦ Reliable 



Cable/Broadcast Automation 



LBGHTRONIX, INC. 



CONTROL PRODUCTS 




After the awards dinner at the National ACM show. 
Tightrope customers and invited guests are welcome to join us for a 
party back at the hotel. Pick up one of these 




at our booth for free drinks and admission. It's our way of saying "thank you 
for choosing our video server and automated playback system. 

And we like parties. 

TIGHTROPE™ 

media systems 



From PEG to PBS //Sill 

...what stations are saying about Princeton Server Group 

"The Princeton Server Group B1000 video server has improved the efficiency of our on-air operations many-fold. 
It's enabled us to increase the number of hours we program, while at the same time, decreased the amount of time 
devoted specifically to on-air operations, all while improving the on-air look of the station with its integrated flash 
overlays and automatic fades between programs. - Bob Duthaler, Director of Cable Operations, SBC-TV 

"The B1000 is great. I enthusiastically recommend the B 1000 and PSG to any PEG station that wants to take 
advantage of dependable digital technology to reduce cost, improve their operations, schedule additional hours of 
content, and improve their on-air look." - Lee Beckerman, Station Manager, Woodbridge Television 

"How does a small station "go digital" with only one part-time employee and limited funding? The answer for 
Summit was Princeton Server Group, the single most-important, most-transforming investment our station made in 
recent years. Now we spend much less time on scheduling issues. Our energy is devoted to creating better local 
programming for our audience. Having new shows in our line-up, plus the ability to broadcast 24/7, pleases our 
viewers and reduces the bulletin board time we all find so boring. Thank you, PSG, for understanding and 
designing around PEG station needs. You have been a dream come true." - Carole Papale, Program Chair, TV -36 
Communities on Cable, Summit, New Jersey 

"In South Orange, NJ we use a complete Broadcasting, Internet streaming, and VOD system from Princeton Server 
Group. The equipment performs very well and the absolute speed of the S1000 Media server is tremendous. The 
quality of the streams is also outstanding, and their tech support has been helpful. I recommend Princeton Server 
Group to any municipality that wants to improve their workflow and efficiency by broadcasting digitally; or that 
wants to offer their council meetings over the Internet on demand." - Mauricio Garcia, LT Manager, Township of 
South Orange Village 

"The day after we installed Princeton Server Group's High Definition video server, NJN was able to add four hours 
a day of HD programming to our daily schedule. This flexible little box allows digital trim-editing on the fly, and 
the scheduling of captures and play outs remotely through a secure web interface." - Rick Williams, Assistant 
Director of Engineering, NJN Television /PBS Station 

"The installation of the PSG gear at WYBE has made the station run much more smoothly. We upgraded the 
station to digital playout, added dynamic overlay graphics, production switch control and all but eliminated on-air 
glitches. The PSG system will completely pay for itself within the first year, with the associated decreased labor 
costs. Good-bye tape! The digital era is here for good. Thanks PSG!" - Steve Kloser, Director of Facilities & 
Technology, WYBE TV, Philadelphia 

"Your server is amazing. The scheduling software is so easy to use that I have a high school intern scheduling 
programming on our channel. It is so dependable I've never even placed a call to support. - George McCollough, 
Station Manager, TV-30, Princeton, NJ 

"I was a total neophyte in broadcasting, particularly with digital technology. I learned the B1000 with the tutelage 
of the PSG staff in one week. We had it fully loaded and broadcasting 12 hours of programming 7 days a week, in 
just one week. It's unbelievably simple, unbelievably reliable and the PSG guys and tech support are unbelievably 
accessible. I would recommend this system to anyone in a heartbeat. To top it off, the price was right on! Less 
expensive than any system we had been reviewing for purchase." - Gabriella Holt, Manager, Rancho Palos Verdes 
City Television 



Digital Video Broadcast Systems 

www.PrincetonServerGroup.com 

Call us today at 1-888-PSG-MPEG / 1-888-774-6734 
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iance for Cornmurdcations Democracy 

For more than 15 years, the Alliance for Communications Democracy has been fighting to preserve and 
strengthen access. Though the odds against us have been high, and the mega-media, corporate foes well- 
heeled and powerful, time and again we've won in the courts. We can't continue this critical work without 
your support. With the ramifications of the 1996 Telecommunications Act still manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, we must be vigilant if we are to prevail and preserve democratic communi- 
cations. If not us, who? If not now, when? Please join the Alliance for Communications Democracy today! 

Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on current 
court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and other Alliance for 
Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to nonprofit access operations for an annual contribution of $3,000. 

> Associate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations and individuals at 
the following levels: 

> Alliance Associate $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

> Alliance Supporter $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 

> Alliance Subscriber $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Sam Behrend, Access Tucson, 124 E. Broadway Blvd., 
Tucson, AZ 85701, telephone 520.624.9833[x103], or email at sam@accesstucson.org 

www.theacd.org 




— reprinted from CTR, Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1986 
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2006 Alliance Board of Directors 



Regional Chairs & Representatives 



Officers 

Chair 

Mike Wassenaar 

SPNN 

375 Jackson St., Suite 250 
St. Paul, MN 55101 

Voice: 651.298.8900 / Fax: 651.298.8414 
Email: wassenaar@spnn.org 

Vice Chair 

Central States Representative 
Matt Schuster 

Metro TV-Louisville Metro Government 
527 W. Jefferson St., 6th Floor 
Louisville, KY 40202 

Voice: 502.574.1904 / Fax: 502.574.8777 
Email: matt.schuster® loukymetro.org 

Treasurer 

Northeast Representative 
Nancy Richard 

Plymouth Area Community Access Television 
130 Court Street Rear 
Plymouth, MA 02360 

Voice: 508.830.6999 / Fax: 508.830.9666 
Email: nrichard (cj) pactv.or g 

Secretary 

Suzanne St. John-Crane 

Community Media Access Partnership 

Gavilian College 

5055 Santa Teresa Blvd. 

Gilroy, CA 95020 

Voice: 408.846.4983 x6 / Fax: 408.849.4910 
Email: saint (5) mycmap.org 



At- large 

Audit Chair 
Tom Bishop 

Media Bridges Cincinnati 

1100 Race St. 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

Voice: 513.651.4171 / Fax: 513.651.1106 

Email: torn (5) mediabridges.org 

Board Development/ 
Personnel Chair 
Alan Bushong 

Capital Community Television 

P0 Box 2342 

Salem, OR 97308-2342 

Voice: 503.588.2288 / Fax: 503.588.6424 

Email: alan (5) cctvsalem.org 

Membership Development Chair 
Mark Linde 

Brockton Community Access 

P0 Box 1057 

Brockton, MA 02303-1057 

Voice: 508.580.2228 / Fax: 508.580.0750 

Email: mlinde (cj) bcatv.org 



Mid-Atlantic Representative 
Rich Desimone 

480 Middlesex Ave. 
Metuchen, NJ 08840 

Voice: 732.603.9750 / Fax: 732.603.9871 

Southwest Representative 
Sharon King 

Dallas Community Television 
1253 Roundtable 
Dallas, TX 75247 

Voice: 214.631.5571 / Fax: 214.637.5342 
Email: skin g@dctvdallas.org 

Western Representative 
Steve Ranieri 

Quote...Unquote, Inc. 

PO Box 26206 

Albuquerque, NM 87125 

Voice: 505.243.0027 / Fax: 505.346.1635 

Email: sranieri @ quote-unquote.org 



Legal Affairs 
James Horwood 

Spiegel & McDiarmid 

1333 New Hampshire Ave. NW 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Voice: 202.879.4002 / Fax: 202.393.2866 

Email: james.horwood (cj) spiegelmcd.com 



Sue Buske 

The Buske Group 

3001 J St., Suite 201 

Sacramento, CA 95816 

Voice: 916.441.6277 / Fax: 916.441.7670 

Email: sue (5) buskegroup.com 

Robert Devine 

Antioch College 

317 W. North College 

Yellow Springs, OH 45387 

Voice: 937.767.7035 / Fax: 937.769.1071 

Email: bdevine (5) antioch-college.edu 

Chad Johnston 

The People's Channel 

300AC S. Elliott Rd. 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

Voice: 919.960.0088 / Fax: 919.960.0089 

Email: Johnston (5) thepeopleschannel.org 



Chair of Chairs 
Northwest Representative 
Julienne Turner 

Capital Community Television 
P0 Box 13388 
Salem, OR 97309 

Voice: 503.588.2288 / Fax: 503.588.6424 
Email: julie (5) cctvsalem.org 



Southeast Representative 
David Yogel 

CTV Knoxville 

912 S. Gay St., Suite 600 

Knoxville, TN 37902 

Voice: 865.215.4350 / Fax: 865.215.4337 
Email: david (cj) communityknox.org 



Equal Opportunity Chair 
Tonya Gonzalez 

DCTV 

901 Newton St. NE 

Washington, D.C. 20017 

Voice: 202.526.7007 xl05 / Fax: 202.526.6646 

Email: tiel gonzalez (5) aol.com 



Keali'i Lopez 

'Olelo Community Television 
1122 Mapunapuna St. 
Honolulu, HI 96819 

Voice: 808.834.0007 xl3l / Fax: 808.834.2546 
Email: klopez (5) olelo.org 

Hye-Jung Park 

Media Justice Fund, Funding Exchange 
666 Broadway, Ste. 506, 
New York, NY 10012 
212.529.5300 

Email: hyejung.park@fex.com 

jesikah maria ross 

704 M St. 
Davis, CA 95616 

Voice: 530.758.4219 / Fax: 530.758.4216 
Email: jmross (cj) praxisprojects.net 



Additional Contacts 

(Not on Board) 

Western Region Chair 
J. Robertson 

Ho'ike Kaua'i Community Television 

Voice: 808.246.1556 

Email: jrobertson (5) hoike.org 

Northeast Region Chair 
Jeff Hansell 

Voice: 781.321.6400 

Email: jeffhansell @ onebox.com 

Alliance E-Mail Lists 

Access Forum 

Open to anyone interested in community 
media topics. Send subscription request to 
access-forum-subscribe (cj) lists.alliancecm.org 

Equal Opportunity 

Open to anyone interested in equal oppor- 
tunity topics. Send subscription request to 
alliance-eo-subscribe (cj) lists.alliancecm.org 

Alliance Announce 

Open to members of the Alliance for Com- 
munity Media interested in community 
media topics. Send subscription request to 
alliance-announce-subscribe® lists. alli- 
ancecm.org 

Useful Contacts 

Federal Communications Commission 
The Portals 

445 12th St. SW, Washington, D.C. 20024 
Voice: 202.418.0200 / Fax: 202.418.2812 
www.fcc.g ov 

Your Federal Legislators: 

Office of Senator 

United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
www.senate.g ov 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
www.house.g ov 

U.S. Capitol Switchboard: 
Voice: 202.224.3121 



Discretionary Appointees 
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More Reasons to 
Consider Image Servers 
from 360 Systems 




Why are so many public access, 
education, and government television 
channels switching from tape to the 
Image Servers from 360 Systems? 

It's all about doing more for less. PEG stations 
across the country are now using Image Servers 
to change their workflow and eliminate the need 
for tape. 



Never search for lost tapes again 
Access your content randomly 
As simple to use as a VTR 
Eliminate tape deck maintenance 
Automate your playback 
Budget friendly & scalable 




Imagine being able to record your content 
once and then move it around your facility 
as a file. Imagine being able to drag-and-drop 
a file from your favorite NLE to the Image Server 
for direct playback to air. And, imagine having the 
ability to record and play back multiple channels 
at the same time. 

360 Systems brings legendary quality and 
reliability to products for broadcasting and Pro 
A/V. With 35 years of audio and video experience 
and over 1,000 Image Servers in service, 360 
Systems has more field experience than any 
other manufacturer. 

Compare 360 Systems' price and performance 
with anything else. You'll find that Image Servers 
offer the lowest price-per-channel of all servers. 

www.360Systems.com 




Find out why so many municipalities are 
standardizing on the Image Servers, give 
us a call, or drop us an E-mail. Contact 
Greg Kregoski at (818) 735-8223, or E- 
mail Greg.Kregoski@360Systems.com. 
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The perfect video servers for Pro A/V 





PRO A/V 
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From the Executive Director 



Thirty Year Bridge 



by Anthony Riddle 



OUR VISIONARIES WERE AS DIVERSE AS THE MANY 
PLACES AND MOVEMENTS FROM WHICH THEY CAME, 

but they have all had one clear thought in common: they 
were brought together not to build television empires, 
but to build a better society 

They understood the true potential of this new tech- 
nology. They prophesized all that you see before you now. 
None of this technology, none of the organizations, none 
of this community media was here, except as a vision. 
They built all of this from nothing. What seems obvious 
to us now is but a manifestation of vision and, just as 
importantly, of muscle, sweat, creativity and determina- 
tion. 

Our elders, many of whom walk among us, will not be 
named here because the people who have made contribu- 
tions to this movement cannot be adequately contained 
on this page. But to those who came before, and those 
who continue, let us dedicate these words sung by Sweet 
Honey in The Rock from "Wanting Memories": 



Those who will lead this movement through the un- 
charted waters ahead are already here among us. We 
may not yet see in them more than the sparkle of a prom- 
ise and the recognition of that familiar flame which has 
burned within each of us across these many years. 

Those of us who stand on this thirty year bridge can 
envision what that future will be, but we cannot be there 
always, in the flesh. What we must all do now is to hand 
the youth the reins of power - not so that we can aban- 
don the struggle, but so we can prolong it. We must pres- 
ent them with an image of strength, courage and faith in 
our principles. We must teach them all to see the beauty 
of the world through their own eyes. 

We cannot know what tremendous change and oppor- 
tunity they will face in the next thirty years, but we can 
leave a vision of beauty in the world as has been left for 
us, for them to hold when it is their turn to lead and they, 
too, are wanting memories. 



... So, I am sitting here wanting memories to teach me 
to see the beauty in the world through my own eyes. 
Since you ve gone and left me, there s been so little beauty, 
but I know I saw it clearly through your eyes. 
Now the world outside is such a cold and bitter place. 
Here inside I have few things that will console. 
And when I try to hear your voice above the storms of life, 
then I remember all the things that I was told. 

Well, I am sitting here wanting memories to teach me 

to see the beauty in the world through my own eyes. 

Yes, I am sitting here wanting memories to teach me 

to see the beauty in the world through my own eyes. 

I think on the things that made me feel so wonderful when I was young. 

I think on the things that made me laugh, made me dance, made me sing. 

I think on the things that made me grow into a being full of pride. 

I think on these things, for they are true. 

I am sitting here wanting memories to teach me 

to see the beauty in the world through my own eyes ... 



Blessed are those who struggle . . . 




Anthony Riddle is the 

executive director of the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. 

Anthony can be reached at 
raiseeveryvoice@yahoo.com 

"Wanting Memories" 
Words and music by 
Ysaye M. Barnwell, 
reprinted by permission 
Barnwell's Notes Publishing 
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CLASSIC 
ARTS 

SHOWCASE 

A Channel For The Arts 



Classic Arts Showcase presents clips 
of great arts performances. 



From C-Band Satellite Galaxy 15 
No Cost 

Commercial Free 
24 Hours 



Contact: Charlie Mount 
(323) 878-0283 
Fax (323) 878-0329 
casmail@sboglobal.net 

www.classicartsshowcase.org 




Brought to you by The Lloyd E. Rigler 
- Lawrence E. Deutsch Foundation 
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From the Board Chair 



Looking Forward 



by Mike Wassenaar 



ft f dw do you encompass 30 years of 
^/jL community service, personal and 
institutional achievement, and societal 
change in 48 pages? 

What you are reading in this edition 
of the Community Media Review barely 
scratches the surface of the significance 
of community media work in the United 
States and around the world. 

That's because the significance of com- 
munity media is the making of meaning 
in people's lives. In the last 30 years, com- 
munity access television, and community 
media in general, have become a signifi- 
cant part of the lives of millions of people 
around the world. 

I don't know if that was always the in- 
tent of the people who built these institu- 
tions. And I can say for a fact that many 
people who become community media 
practitioners don't necessarily have a 



mission statement when they get started. 
Only a few of us wake up every morning 
and say, "Let's do some empowerment 
today." But that's the end result of the 
cumulative work of community media 
educators and practitioners in communi- 
ties engaging audiences not served by the 
commercial mainstream. 

So, as you look through this edition, 
think about what lies ahead for the next 
30 years. One of my dreams is for every 
community in the U.S. that wants one to 
have a community media center appro- 
priate to its needs. 

Outlandish? Perhaps. But no more 
outlandish than the idea of the public li- 
brary - a radically strange institution 150 
years ago. 

So look back with fondness . . . and look 
ahead with enthusiasm. 




Mike Wassenaar is execu- 
tive director of Saint Paul 
Neighborhood Network, 
and is the chair of the na- 
tional board of the Alliance 
for Community Media. 

Mike can be reached at 
wassenaar@spnn.org 



In The Beginning 

Why a federation? 

In July 1976 r cable programmers from across the 
country met in New York City to discuss the possibil- 
ity of an organization that would service individuals 
and organizations working in local cable program- 
ming. After much discussion, a common need was 
determined, and the group was formed, calling itself 
the National Federation of Local Cable Programmers 
(NFLCP). This group of programmers/producers knew 
that their efforts were providing vital services in their 
home communities and suspected that far more cable 
experimentation was going on than most cable regula- 
tors, communications experts, and industry advisors 
knew about. The question was how to inform these 
administrators of the nationwide, grass roots activity, 
while at the same time supporting groups and indi- 
viduals in the field through information dissemination 
and conferences. 

— Susan Bednarczyk, 
NFLCP Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 1, June/ July 1977, 
from "Why a Federation, A Brief History. 




A Leader in 
Insurance 
Products, 
Programs, 
& Alternative 
Solutions. 
We have a 
Vision for 
the Future. 




Since 1925 Driver Alliant has provided a full array of insurance programs, 
products and services. Now a part of Alliant Resources Group's national distri- 
butions strategy, we are ideally positioned to respond to the increasing com- 
plexities and opportunities of our industry. 

Driver Alliant has partnered with Alliance for Community Media to provide its 
members with an insurance advantage product. We specialize in providing 
high quality Liability, Property and Crime Insurance Group Purchase 
Programs. What we offer... 



*General Liability 
'Directors and Officers 
'Employment Practices Liability 
'Property 



'Broadcasters Liability 
'Automobile Liability 
'Equipment 
'Crime 



HERE US WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS HAVE TO SAY ABOUT US! 

"They had to almost pick me up off the floor when I looked at the insurance bid that Driver Alliant 
gave me at the regional conference in Reno. I got better coverage than I was carrying for one- 
third the cost! I saved $12,000. The last time I was this surprised was when my 13 year old son 
cleaned up his room without being threatened. It's a no brainer. Great coverage; a solid 
company; big savings. You'll feel like a hero and be able to spend the money on staff or equip- 
ment." Hap Freund, Executive Director, The Santa Barbara Channels 

"I took Driver Alliant's quotation to the local agent we trust and have dealt with for many years. He 
said he couldn't touch it and advised me to move my business there as soon as I could. I did and 
saved about 50% from what I had been paying. The fact that Driver Alliant contributes part of my 
premiums to the Alliance for Community Media is more than icing on the cake, it is social entrepre- 
neurship at its best." Sam Behrend, Executive Director, Access Tucson 

"Insurance for Access has been such a financial headache.. .until now. Finally, a company that 
understands our needs and provides excellent coverage at a price we can afford. We are saving 
over 60%.. .a dream come true!" Laurie Cirivello, Community Media Center of Santa Rosa 



Call us today and.. 



Tap Into the Vision! 



driver+alliant 



INSURANCE SERVICES 



AN ALLIANT RESOURCES GROUP COMPANY 



Driver Alliant Insurance Services 
1301 Dove Street, Suite 200 
Newport Beach, CA 92660 



800-821-9283 

www.driveralliant.com/slipwebsite/slip/index.html 

Lie #0C36861 
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From the Guest Editor 



The Alliance at 30 

by Tim Goodwin 



This issue of CMR is about more 
than 30 years as an organization; it's 
also about a movement, because you can- 
not separate the two. In the beginning, 
there was the movement, that time imme- 
morial yearning for freedom of expres- 
sion. For 30 years of that time, the Alli- 
ance for Community Media - or National 
Federation of Local Cable Programmers, 
as it originally called itself - has been a 
defender of that freedom, however it was 
cloaked as cable. For some in the move- 
ment it's been longer than that. Such as 
George Stoney, who dates his entrance to 
"socially relevant media" to 1946, or Sue 
Buske, who was part of George's and Red 
Burns' baby, the Alternate Media Center 
at New York University in the very early 
'70s, predecessor to the NFLCP and the 
Alliance. 

To them and all the others who have 
contributed to this movement and orga- 
nization since its founding in Kettering, 
Ohio in 1976, we can never say thanks 
enough. Some are still involved, still 
carrying the flame. They had the good 
wisdom in 1977 to create a publication to 
express our values, the latest rendition of 
which you hold in your hands, or in your 
eyes if you're reading it online, or some- 
day, probably in your ears. 

It's from those pages that I looked for 
content for this issue of Community Me- 
dia Review. The articles and anecdotes 



traverse the timeline of the Alliance, from 
its history in tidbits and reprints, to its fu- 
ture from the respondents who answered 
the call for "300 Words for the Next 30 
Years." The movement and the organiza- 
tion are fortunate to have pioneers who 
have kept our values intact and us mind- 
ful of our mission. 

As you read these reprints from the 
past, you may be struck that little seems 
to have changed over 30 years. The issues 
are much the same, just framed a little 
differently perhaps. It's almost as if we've 
been treading water since we began. But 
I don't want to think about where demo- 
cratic media would be in this country if 
the Alliance and its members hadn't en- 
gaged the battle. The organization still 
exists, and new ones have sprouted, and 
the fight for freedom of communication is 
still enjoined. 

The Alliance exists today because of 
some of the people you'll hear from in this 
issue of CMR. All of the reprints are from 
past CTR/CMR coverage of Alliance con- 
ferences, either keynote or award accep- 
tance speeches, nationally and regionally. 
They speak to what should be to anyone 
who believes in democracy self-evident, 
but lamentably isn't. 

Don't read this issue for the past; read it 
for the future, because the forces that con- 
fronted us then confront us today. BSD 



Did You Know? 

Since Community Media Review debuted as the NFLCP Newsletter in 
June 1977, more than 3300 pages of information have been published in 
114 editions. They are currently being scanned and converted to PDFs 
and text. 




Tim Goodwin was manag- 
ing editor of Community 
Media Review from 1991- 
2005 r with time out for a 
Peace Corps assignment in 
Nizhny Novgorod, Rus- 
sia from 1994-97. He was 
founding president of the 
Grand Rapids Community 
Media Center in 1980 and 
has served on numerous 
boards and committees 
involved with community 
media in Grand Rapids, Ml. 
He is currently on leave as 
treasurer of the GRCMC 
board of directors, while 
he serves as interim station 
manager of the GRCMC's 
community radio station, 
WYCE 88.1 FM. He was 
publisher of an alternative 
monthly magazine in West 
Michigan in the 1980s, 
and since 1991 has owned 
City Media, Inc., a desktop 
publishing studio. He was 
the 2002 recipient of the 
Roxie L. Cole Leadership 
Award from the Cen- 
tral States Region of the 
Alliance for Community 
Media. 

Tim can be reached at 
goodwin@usxc.net 
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Smith Tells Convention- Goers, "You're 
Moving from a Position of Strength" 



Ralph Lee Smith is the 

author of the seminal 1972 
book The Wired Nation: 
Cable TV: the Electronic 
Communications High- 
way, [Harper Row r ISBN: 
0060902434] that helped 
frame the argument for 
a public sphere in cable 
television. 



by Ralph Lee Smith 

[The following is the text of Ralph Lee 
Smith's keynote address at the 1981 Nation- 
al Federation of Local Cable Programmers 
(NFLCP) National Convention in Atlanta.] 

fTl /C y first contact with the access 
J V X movement was just about 10 years 
ago. I was a research assistant on the 
Sloan Commission for Cable Communi- 
cations, a very commendable effort that 
started too early, gave its report, and then 
went out of business just about the time it 
was needed. 

As I was busy doing my research and 
minding my own business one afternoon 
there at the Sloan Commission, several 
people walked in who looked like they 
had just come off a protest line of some 



In The Beginning 

AAAC reports on intern program 

"Formation of the Federation is per- 
haps the prime result of the four-year 
program [Alternate Media Center]/' 
said George C. Stoney r NYU School of 
the Arts professor and designer of the 
internship program. "When we started 
in 1972 r I hoped that our interns would 
be absorbed by the cable companies 
into management positions where they 
could influence public access policy. I 
did not anticipate that in a period of 
economic stress, management would 
regard community programming as a 
potential threat. Fortunately, a good 

number of the interns had the ability to survive ana nave maae a 
place for themselves in such independent access organizations as 
Grassroots in Aspen, Colorado and YCAT in York, Pennsylvania." 

The best kind of organization in the future, he suggested, may be 
to permit citizens the greatest amount of control in exchange for their 
assuming economic responsibility and, at the same time on a matching 
basis, to require the cable operators, in exchange for their exclusive 
franchise, to provide both access to cable time and funds for equip- 
ment and personnel. 

—from NFLCP Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 5, April/May 1978 




kind, carrying these little cameras. They 
said, "May we talk to you?" I said, "Well, 
if you think it's worth it, I've got plenty of 
time." 

I had an opinion of them. First of all, 
I knew who they were; they were access 
people. At the Sloan Commission we had 
to listen to everybody. But my opinions 
on this matter were fairly well-formed, 
and they were, I should say, quite tradi- 
tional. Those people with the cameras 
were something new that had not pen- 
etrated very much into the consciousness 
even of people who were doing research 
in the new communications technologies. 
But I sat down with those people through 
the afternoon, and it was an afternoon I 
never will forget. When I walked out of 
that room, something had happened that 
could never be reversed. It was about a 
three-hour session, and what they told 
me is still very relevant to what we're try- 
ing to do, and it never can be achieved or 
solved. 

As I look back on that day, those people 
were involved in a very sharp conflict, be- 
cause if anybody was part of the counter- 
culture, they were. 

Radical Software was the first publica- 
tion that came out in the field. Well, they 
were part of that. They were involved in 
a conflict with people they had a natural 
affinity with, the counter-culture of that 
time. The conflict was that they adopt 
the technology instead of turning their 
back on it. It may be hard from 10 years' 
perspective to realize how hard it was for 
them to do that, to break with the people 
who they really understood. 

I've come to realize that those people 
were four or five years ahead of their time 
in that they were applying not just tech- 
nology but appropriate technology. That 
is to say (before this became a buzzword), 
they were adopting enough of the tech- 
nology, at a level of expression that was 
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just adequate to do the job and no more, 
to achieve what they wanted to achieve. It 
seems to me that they were way ahead of 
their time . . . immensely insightful. 

They explained to me that this new 
television that they were going to create, 
and were busy creating, was, as they said, 
a voice for the voiceless. And those words 
are so much worth remembering. 

In our pinnacle of success, whether 
we're going uphill, downhill, or sideways 
at this point, we have to ask ourselves just 
how successful we've been. I would say 
that we have achieved some success, but 
reaching the voiceless always has to be a 
purpose of this movement and a purpose 
of the people who are in it. 

When it comes to what has been 
achieved in the 10 years since then, it 
seems to me that the clear and over- 
whelming achievement is that people 
have become accustomed to an expanded 
notion of what television is, a notion that 
really didn't exist 10 years ago. We've cre- 
ated a change in their personal relation- 
ship to it. 

I think these changes are, first of all, ir- 
reversible - that this has been done and 
things will never go back to the way they 
were. But more important is the estab- 
lishment you'd taken on in attempting to 
achieve these changes. I think the people 
who didn't want this to happen are indeed 
the blue book of "Who's Who" in Ameri- 
can communication. I can assure you 
that, compared to some of the people who 
have tried to take on the American com- 
munications establishment and have lost, 
that you must indeed look like a bunch of 
raggle-taggle gypsies. But indeed you did 
it, and they didn't. 

Now with this tremendous achieve- 
ment having in fact come to pass, I want 
to talk about several problem areas that I 
think make the future uncertain. What 
will never change is the change in attitude 
you have achieved, but in the position that 
we all stand in now, we are certainly not 
very secure. And I want to cite three prob- 
lems for you to reflect on, to think on, and 
when it comes to problem number three, I 
hope people will think very actively about 
doing something about it. 

Problem number one is that, in my 
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opinion, there is not a satisfactory rela- 
tionship, as a whole, between the access 
movement and the cable industry. My 
perspective on this matter comes from 
consulting with private firms in the cable 
industry in my role as a community as- 
certainment person. 

I think that the NFLCP, and those of 
you who are individually involved, might 
take much more seriously 
the question of trying to 
reach more fully more 
people - especially at the 
higher levels of the cable 
television industry - with 
information about what 
you're doing, what impact 
it's having, and why it's 
important. The problem 
is that the industry is very 
new to the concept that 
they have to live with you 
at all. 

In 1974, when the pinch 
was on in the cable industry 
- if the banks hadn't bailed 
them out, they would have 
gone under - you were ex- 
pendable. A lot of access 
was simply discontinued. 
The situation now is that 
within the past three or 
four years the industry has 
come to understand that 
you are, in some fashion, 
an integral part of what 
they're trying to do. But 
it hasn't been a relation- 
ship that grew naturally, 
or that grew evenly with 
the growth of cable. The 
result of that is that there 
are many executives in the 
cable industry who look 
upon access as the way 
you get a franchise. You gotta build it in 
because that's what all the cities want, so 
forth and so on. 

Let me tell you at least two of the dan- 
gers that I see in this: The first is that if 
you are not committed to access as a 
natural conviction, then it is easy to be- 
lieve that you should eliminate it when 
things get tough. It's not in your heart; 



NFLCP's original statement 
of purpose 

Prompted by an increasing need to 
expand public access rights (e.g. r Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 r CATV rulings and 
regulations), the NFLCP was organized in 
1976 to help meet the communications 
needs of people on a local community 
level. 

The goals of the organization are to 
preserve people's access rights, to im- 
prove access conditions, and to achieve 
active citizen participation in the media. 
To this end we are committed to contact- 
ing and incorporating all those dedicated 
to these principles on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis and to seeking out minority 
and other special interest groups whose 
communication needs might otherwise 
be overlooked. We are pledged to uphold 
the inherent right of each citizen to infor- 
mation via all media. 

It is our hope to achieve these goals 
by serving as a center for the collection 
and dissemination of pertinent informa- 
tion; by engaging in advocacy efforts on 
local, regional, and national levels; and 
by providing support to those who seek 
to make information and media use more 
accessible to all people. 

—from CTR, Vol 9, No. 2, Summer 1986 
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you did it because you had to do it. The 
second thing is that there may be parties 
in the industry who are thinking to them- 
selves, "Well, I tell you what we're going to 
do. We're going to offer 10 or 12 channels 
and we're going to see if they're used. So 
we open up channel number one and we 
see if it's used. Then we open up channel 
number two and you know, I wouldn't be 
surprised if, by the time we get to number 
three, it's not going to be used very much. 
And I want to see the judge who's going 
to force us to give back those channels if 
they're not being used." 

What I mean is that there are people 
in this business who do not expect that 
they're going to have to deliver what 



they re promising. It's the worst possible 
footing to try to create a permanent re- 
lationship that will cause growth of the 
community programming movement 
in the United States as a natural part of 
the new communications technology. So 
there's problem number one. 

Problem number two is that, in my 
opinion, the interface between all this 
technology and the educational sector is 
far too imperfect. I think the most impor- 
tant cause of this is that it is not habitual 
for educators to operate together on mat- 
ters relating to the substance of education 
and how it's conducted. When it comes to 
lobbying for grants, lobbying for federal 
funds, they've got their act together. But 
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NFLCP First National Convention 
Madison, Wl f July 6-9 f 1978 

The NFLCP is presenting this First National Convention 
to address a number of common concerns that have 
emerged from the regional conferences. Issues such as 
"the public's legal access rights/' "audience analysis and 
development/' "community access center organization 
and funding/' and "program production techniques" will 
be addressed. The convention will give video program- 
mers and artists the opportunity to develop contacts, 
share their works, explore new and developing distribu- 
tion channels, and become part of a national support 
system. 

The workshop sessions will be led by people who have 
firsthand experience, valuable insights, and pertinent 
information to share. Among the topics to be considered 
in the sessions will be: "Developing a Community Access 
Center"; "Video Art"; "Working with the FCC"; "Edu- 
cational Access Projects"; "Working with PBS Stations"; 
"Minority Programming"; "Satellite Projects"; "Promo- 
tion and Press Relations - Getting the News Out"; "Mu- 
nicipal Access Development"; "Set Design for the Small 
Studio"; "1001 Ways to Fund Your Project"; "Libraries 
and Cable"; "Grant Writing Techniques". We expect to 
have representatives from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the Federal Communications Commission, the Public 
Broadcasting Service, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and many other federal, state, and 
local officials interested in the application and potential 
of access programming. 




The National Federation oF LDdal Cable Programmers 

FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

"HOMETOWN US.A," 

ft Video Festival ft 

JULV 6-9,1978 MdDISOM, Wl 



— from the original convention poster 
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when it comes to how you educate, and 
if you should do this, and so forth, there 
is great disarray on individual campuses, 
to say nothing about great disarray at the 
national level, with regard to a sense of 
purpose in having a greater relationship 
between higher education and the new 
technologies. 

I know very few people personally who 
can get much educational material by tele- 
vision at this point. For those who hanker 
for education, for myself who wanted to 
take a few graduate courses, it's virtually 
impossible to get anything on television 
that will accommodate us. 

We need to push the cities hard on this 
point, to say telecourses, as an example, 
are a very desirable thing and to push the 
educators in those cities to get their act 
together. The result being, hopefully, a 
real plan to which the bidders could com- 
mit real money, real effort, and real per- 
sonnel. 

The third thing I want to talk to you 
about tonight is access. 

In April of 1981, the National Cable 
Television Association (NCTA) submit- 
ted a paper to Senator Packwood of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. The paper 
is called Cable Television: Government 
Regulation and the First Amendment. The 
crux of the argument in this paper is that 
a cable television company is really just 
an electronic newspaper. It is not a broad- 
caster in the sense that we understand 
television broadcasting in the United 
States. Rather, we should look at it as the 
columns of a newspaper corresponding to 
the channels of a cable system. 

Now, if anything is accepted in the ju- 
risprudence of the United States it is that 
the government will not tell the editor of 
a newspaper what columns his newspa- 
per will carry, what purposes they will 
be devoted to, and what will be in those 
columns. 

If this argument holds, and if it is ulti- 
mately decided that a cable operator falls 
into this legal category, no government can 
tell him there has to be an access channel. 
No government can tell him that he must 
make space available for community pro- 
gramming, for local access, for education, 
for anything else. He is protected by the 



First Amendment to the Constitution. 

The comment I want to make on this 
immediately is that this is one of the most 
beautiful examples of the way that new 
technologies are scram- 
bling our traditional con- 
cepts of what ought to be. 
The second thing I want to 
say is that I don't intrinsi- 
cally regard the argument 
as frivolous. I want to take 
you through it tonight, and 
I want to tell you what 
my thoughts are as to the 
probable consequences of 
the argument. 

With the NCTA as our 
guide, let's go through this 
matter. They state first that 
the best legal analogy for a 
cable television system is 
that of a newspaper. 

Our reply to them 
would be, I suppose, well 
look, you're different from 
a newspaper; you're a mo- 
nopoly. You're the only 
cable operator in town. 
You haven't got a right to 
claim that the government 
can't say anything about 
the content of your system. 
Well, they respond, "The 
factual premise of a cable 
monopoly over informa- 
tion services is false in 
both an economic and in- 
formation sense, unless the 
relevant market is defined 
somewhat tautologically as 
provision of cable service. 

"In our information lad- 
en society, however, cable 
is just one of many sources 
of news, information, and 
entertainment." Think of 
that. "In the near future, 
introduction of satellite 
broadcast direct to homes 
and the approval of low- 
power terrestrial broadcast 
stations promise to make 
the home video market 
even more competitive 




George Stoney [r] sometime in the '70s. 

About Pioneers 

"Whatever one may think about the pres- 
ent posture of the cable industry toward 
public access, I want to acknowledge that 
we would never have been able to test 
the concept as we did, in places where 
there was high cable penetration, without 
the help of people like Earl Hait, man- 
ager of ATC's system in Reading, PA and 
others of his persuasion who shared our 
vision about the possibilities of access. 

"One can't use the Vision' in this 
context without mentioning Ralph Lee 
Smith, whose book The Wired Nation kept 
our heads spinning. There was also Rev. 
Everett Parker, the undaunted head of the 
Office of Communications of the United 
Church of Christ, who rallied church folks 
all over the country to the cause of access 
with his workshops and with his pamphlet, 
A Citizen's Guide to Cable Television. 

"Finally, there was Nicolas Johnson, 
the only person on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission who would lift 
his eyes from the minutia of over-the-air 
broadcast regulation to recognize that 
a new and potentially important force 
called cable TV was entering the field ... 
Johnson not only persuaded the FCC's 
engineers that our Porta- Pak tapes were 
good enough to be carried on cable, he 
persuaded the FCC to issue an order 
requiring cable systems to offer public ac- 
cess channels." 

— excerpted from 
"Public Access: A Word About Pioneers" 
by George Stoney, 
from CTR, Vol 9, No. 2, Summer 1986 
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Hometown USA debuts featuring "video 
and super 8" 

"Hometown grew out of three concerns 
expressed by independent video and film- 
makers and public access programmers: 
the need for a representative example 
of contemporary software for use on 
public access channels; the need to facili- 
tate community use of CATV for social 
change; and the need to illustrate the 
'state of the art' of independent program- 
ming on a national scale." 



—from NFLCP Newsletter, Vol. 2, No. 1, 
September 1978 



than it is today." That's their answer to 
that one. 

The National League of Cities has pro- 
claimed three reasons why cities should 
be able to regulate cable. One of them is 
that cable television uses the public rights- 
of-way. Second, that it has a geographic 
monopoly, and third, that 
it provides important pub- 
lic services. 

The NCTA puts this 
through its grinder and 
does a pretty good job on 
it. First, it asks if it is a fact 
that the use of the public 
rights-of-way permits such 
extensive regulation of any 
entity that uses them. Is 
that an adequate rationale? 
Certainly, it's an adequate 
rationale for regulating 
how the wire hangs on the 
poles and that kind of stuff, 
but what about public ac- 
cess and things like that? 
For example, the fact that 
a newspaper delivery truck 
uses the streets of a city, 
does that give the city the 
right to regulate the content of the news- 
paper? I don't think it does. 

Second, a cable operator has a geo- 
graphic monopoly. Well, as you know, we 
just disposed of that; of course cable is not 
a monopoly. 

Third, cable provides important pub- 
lic services. Our friends really fire a shot 
at that one. "It would not be acceptable," 
they say, "and is not acceptable with re- 
gard to cable to exercise such authority, 
simply because it is not a legitimate role 
of government to regulate speech for so- 
cially beneficial purposes." How's that for 
a shot? Beneficial, yes, they'll grant you 
that; you people are beneficial, but that's 
beside the point. 

It is clearly established in American 
law that you cannot waive your First 
Amendment right, especially to secure 
certain economic advantage. The NCTA 
says here, "The contractual element in lo- 
cal franchises suggests that the successful 
bidder has done nothing more than agree 
to limit his constitutional rights. He is re- 



stricting his speech as part of a contract in 
exchange for valuable consideration. This 
reasoning, however, is inconsistent with a 
long line of Supreme Court cases holding 
that the receipt of public benefits may not 
be conditioned on the waiver of constitu- 
tional rights, particularly First Amend- 
ment rights." 

I am surprised by the NCTA saying 
such glowing things about their commit- 
ment to access and how important it is to 
their scheme of what modern communi- 
cations will be in urban centers, etc., and 
simultaneously saying to Senator Pack- 
wood, we believe these rights should be 
cancelled. I'm really surprised! 

I want to suggest what the approach 
to all of these arguments should be. We 
have to go back to square one on this and 
the purposes for which the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 was established. 

Its rationales were two in number. The 
first comes from the Preamble: the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission will 
be established by this Act, the Preamble 
says, for the purpose of regulating inter- 
state and foreign commerce and commu- 
nication by wire and radio, so as to make 
available, so far as possible to all people 
of the United States, a rapid, efficient, na- 
tionwide and worldwide wire and radio 
communications service with adequate 
facilities at reasonable charges. Purpose 
number one: an efficient system of nation- 
al communications at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Purpose number two is the promotion 
of localism. It appears throughout the 
Act, but it is probably best stated by the 
President's 1968 Task Force on Commu- 
nications Policy: "No aspect of commu- 
nications policy is more important than 
measures or arrangements which would 
permit or encourage the growth of com- 
munications of all kinds within the locali- 
ties, the discussion of local issues, contact 
with local or regional political leaders, 
tapping of local talent, the use of local re- 
sources in education, technologies, sports, 
and the expression of all kinds of local in- 
terests." I don't know if you ever saw those 
words or not, but I can't imagine a better 
description of the local programming and 
access movement in the United States. 
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The fact is that what you are doing is 
squarely grounded on one of the two ma- 
jor goals of the communications policy of 
the United States. You need not feel that 
you must run and hide when the squirrel 
guns come out. You are right where it's 
at, and your position moves immediately 
from a position of strength. 

In 1970, I wrote in The Wired Na- 
tion that cable should be legislated as a 
common carrier and that the person who 
owns the facilities should not have any 
right to program it. There is no medicine 
more bitter than that to the present-day 
cable operator. 

What the operator wants is the prof- 
its from owning the wire and the profits 
from the programming, which, in the 
funny way we do things in this country, 
we've decided to let the cable industry 
have, despite a good deal of advice that 
maybe it wasn't wise. We have been tol- 
erant, in effect, but there's nothing in the 
First Amendment, and there's nothing in 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
there's nothing in the Communications 
Act of 1934 that would prevent the struc- 
ture of cable from being notably different 
and the operator removed from control 
over part or all of his programming. 

The proper response to the fact that 
these people mean business is to play 
hard ball. I think that any further steps 
by the NCTA to place access in jeopardy 
should be met with counterproposals that 
at least part of the capacity of all cable 
systems should be mandated as not being 



under the control of the cable operator, in 
one form or other of access, leased access, 
guaranteed access or any arrangement 
that has the effect of common carrier. 

Whether or not this confrontation will 
occur is an interesting question. We're 
dealing with a conservative federal ad- 
ministration at this point, which might 
be friendly to the maximum profit ad- 
vantage of a cable operator. On the other 
hand, I want to tell you that you have a 
lot of friends; you don't have to feel alone 
on this at all. And you have several blocs 
of interest groups who would be powerful 
allies, and I think the time has come to 
recruit them. 

The point is that it is afoot in serious 
fashion, and to get yourselves together. It 
is an important priority for the NFLCP to 
study the counter position, to reflect on 
how seriously one wants to try to restruc- 
ture the mandate of this industry so as to 
find, in one way or another, a guaranteed 
position for community usage and com- 
munity access, and, most of all, just to 
realize that, for better or for worse, all us 
idealists (and I hope I can be counted in 
that category) have gotten ourselves into 
a real professional baseball game and I 
don't mean maybe. And the way you play 
professional baseball is that you're good, 
that's all. And we have to be as good as 
we can. 

The fact is that what you are doing is 
squarely grounded on one of two major 
goals of the communications policy of the 
United States. 



— reprinted from CTR, 
Vol. 4, No. 4, October 1981 
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Lest We Forget 



Good ethics 

"It has not been easy to maintain good ethics. The con- 
stant example of the broadcast media, with their hunger 
for violence and controversy, makes it difficult to remem- 
ber there are other ways of doing things. The hardest 
thing for me, right now, is that no one is speaking out in 
horror at the poverty and hunger and powerlessness in 
our own countries, no one is crying out that we cannot 
be a just nation when we silently accept so much injus- 
tice, here and in the rest of the world. There is so much 
money for war, and so little to feed and educate the 
children of this world. Our countries cry 'poor,' but they 
have never been richer. Where do we start? I hear so 
little, yet I know I am not alone with my concerns. 



"Or am I wrong? Are there many voices speaking 
out . . . and being filtered out of the public media, or giv- 
en their brief five minutes, isolated in their little corners, 
and silenced? It seems to me that we need more than 
ever to hear many voices in the land. We silence them at 
our peril." 

— excerpted from Dorothy Todd Henaut, 
Visual Anthropology Review, 
Vol 7, No. 2, Fall 1991 
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Diana Peck was the recipi- 
ent of the George Stoney 
Award for Humanistic 
Communications in 1984. 
She served as chair of the 
NFLCP board of directors 
from 1981 to 1983. 



Did You Know? 

In 1976 r Alternate Media 
Center interns formed a 
steering committee: Sue 
Miller Buske r David Hoke r 
Jean Rice r Ann Mcintosh, 
Susan Bednarczyk, Mickey 
Brandt, Nancy Jesuale, and 
Michael Aronson. Mickey 
Brandt and Michael Aron- 
son came up with a name: 
The National Federation 
of Local Cable Program- 
mers. Programmers from 
the northeast region, 
initially contacted by Ann 
Mcintosh, turned up in 
Cambridge [MA], gave the 
NFLCP idea the go ahead, 
and drafted the first NFLCP 
philosophy statement. 

240 people attended the 
first NFLCP Convention 
in Madison, Wisconsin 
in 1978; George Stoney 
delivered the keynote 
address and received the 
first Award for Humanistic 
Communications. 

—from CTR, Vol. 9, No. 2, 
Summer 1986 



Making Telecommunications 
Ready for Democracy 



by Diana Peck 

[The following is an excerpt from Diana 
Peck's acceptance address for the Stoney 
Award at the 1984 NFLCP National Con- 
vention in Denver. Her words are as rel- 
evant today as they were 22 years ago.] 

(Twas reading recently in the New 
A England Journal of Medicine that a lo- 
cal group of medical researchers in At- 
lanta's Centers for Disease Control had 
isolated a new virus, governmentus rid- 
iculitis, which causes a virulent disease 
local to the Washington, D.C. area. We 
know it more commonly as deregulation 
fever. It is known to afflict particularly 
actors from California and no cure has 
yet been found. 

Congress appears to have caught the 
bug. The Senate has passed S66, a bill 
whose purpose is to deregulate cable 
television. The House, while less afflict- 
ed with the fever, is working on HR4103, 
which proposes some deregulatory steps. 
The Supreme Court has also caught the 
bug. First there was the Boulder decision, 
which challenged the authority of lo- 
cal governments to regulate cable. Then 
there was the recent Oklahoma decision 
[Crisp], which ruled that states do not 
have jurisdiction over a cable operator's 
content. And finally, there's a hotbed of 
activity for the incubation of deregulation 
fever at the executive branch of govern- 
ment, represented by the FCC. 

In Congress, in the Supreme Court, 
and at the FCC, we see a pattern of dereg- 
ulation, in particular a pattern of remov- 
ing regulatory authority from the state 
and local levels and placing it on the fed- 
eral level where deregulation can proceed. 
And to justify this deregulation, they ar- 
gue simplistically that the new television 
technologies supply us with more chan- 
nels and that more channels automati- 
cally mean more diversity. More chan- 
nels does not mean diversity if the same 



programming suppliers monopolize all 
delivery systems. 

Many access programmers are aware of 
the old analogy that access channels are 
really the electronic parkland of the USA. 
The territory of American television has 
(except for public television) been carved 
up into privately- owned land. The people 
who have small lots, for the most part, 
sold out to the bigger landowners, so that 
the media conglomerates now own huge 
tracts of this territory. In the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, when the FCC was giv- 
ing away the land, they set some aside for 
the public in the form of public television. 
But even that land is not accessible to the 
public anymore as users. Only the access 
channels provide a place where people can 
use - not just look at - this great public re- 
source. With deregulation, the landown- 
ers are likely to get more powerful, while 
the small enclaves of parkland - that's us 
- struggle to maintain themselves. 

How many people realize that the 
Equal Time Rule and the Fairness Doc- 
trine are on the verge of being eliminated? 
How many people understand the impli- 
cations? How many people understand 
the importance of having access chan- 
nels and localism in programming? How 
many people understand how fragile local 
programming is? We know that the an- 
swer is NOT MANY. I suspect that we 
in this room represent about 10 percent of 
all the people in the country who really 
understand these issues. Telecommuni- 
cation issues are not only new, they are 
extremely complex. But we have not done 
our job of informing the American public 
about their importance. 

What disturbs me so greatly is not so 
much that deregulation is going on, but 
rather that it is going on SO QUIETLY. 

When James Watt gave away mineral 
rights in wilderness areas, millions of en- 
vironmentalists all over the country were 
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outraged and Washington heard about it! 
If Mark Fowler (then chair of the FCC) 
gives away the Fairness Doctrine, Wash- 
ington will probably hear from a handful 
of public interest advocates, such as the 
United Church of Christ, the Media Ac- 
cess Project, and the Telecommunications 
Research and Action Center, and maybe a 
few interested individuals. If we lose our 
access to deregulation, will Washington 
hear a great hue and cry from the Ameri- 
can public? Of course not. And yet when 
an access channel is taken away from the 
public, it is no different than when the 
public loses any other publicly- owned re- 
source. 

But how do we tell people what they 
are losing? How do we assign a value to 
an access channel? Is it like losing 10 acres 
of land? Or 10 thousand acres of land? Or 
10 million acres of land? We cannot mea- 
sure access by walking off its boundaries 
the way we can measure land. We can't 
even measure the use of access channels 
the way we measure the use of parkland 
because the majority of those who benefit 
from access are the audience. And most 
of all, we cannot measure the impact of 
the loss of access for future generations. 
When parkland is destroyed by strip min- 
ing or condominiums, we see what our 
children and grandchildren won't have. 



It access disappears, there will simply be 
one more channel of national program- 
ming to fill in the space. 

We know that, without access, we will 
not have a communications democracy. 
We will have an autocracy ruled by the 
media corporations. We, therefore, must 
be the preservers of that democracy. We 
must be the Continental Army of the revo- 
lution of the communications democracy. 
We must continue our work showing peo- 
ple what it means to have democracy - the 
voice of the people - on television. We are 
the ones who have to file comments with 
the FCC on their proposed weakening of 
the Fairness Doctrine. We are the ones 
who have to educate our Congressmen 
about the impact of the pending cable leg- 
islation and support those members of the 
House who are holding the line against 
deregulation. We are the ones who have 
to write letters to the editors of our news- 
papers when the Supreme Court rules in 
favor of more rights for broadcasters. And 
we are the ones who have to stop Senator 
Packwood's drive to guarantee full First 
Amendment freedoms for broadcasters at 
the expense of the First Amendment free- 
doms of the American public. 

If we don't do it, no one else will. 



— reprinted from 
CTR, Vol. 7> No. 2/3, 
Summer/Fall 1984 




About Pioneers 



Tm sometimes referred to as 'the father of public access' or r more often these days, 
'the grandfather of access.' Well, I'm certainly not ashamed of the ascription and r as 
any good lawyer will tell you r paternity is easy to ascribe and difficult to disprove. I do 
know there were a lot of people who were already talking about the idea back in the 
late 1960s when I first became excited about access... 

"What we all lacked in those heady first days of access was any clear notion about 
the kind of organizational support it would take to keep programs going over the long 
haul. In 1971 , Red Burns joined me in a proposal to the Markle Foundation. We pro- 
posed to set up a center where field tests could be made. For the next half dozen years, 
the Alternate Media Center at New York University sent out access organizers to such 
far-flung places as Reading, PA; Bakersfield, CA; DeKalb r IL; Orlando, FL; and more. 
We also moved into areas of Manhattan as they were wired." 




George Stoney, 2005. 



— excerpted from "Public Access: A Word About Pioneers" 

by George Stoney, 
from CTR, Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1986 
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Koning Receives 
Buske Leadership Award 




Dirk Koning was the first 
executive director and 
visionary of the Grand 
Rapids Community Me- 
dia Center, guiding this 
national model of media 
access from 1981 until his 
death in 2005 at 48 from 
complications of correc- 
tive heart surgery. He 
was for 14 of those years, 
chair of Community Media 
Review's editorial board. 

He spoke and wrote 
extensively on community 
media issues both here 
and abroad. Among his 
many awards were both 
the Stoney Award for 
Humanistic Communica- 
tions [2001] and the Buske 
Leadership Award [1989] 
from the Alliance for Com- 
munity Media. 



by Dirk Koning 

[The following is the text of Dirk Kon- 
ings acceptance address for the Buske 
Leadership Award at the 1989 NFLCP Na- 
tional Convention in Dallas.] 

(7am honored and humbled by this 
A award from friends and colleagues, 
many of whom are certainly more quali- 
fied to receive it than I. I am glad it carries 
the name of Sue Buske, whom I've worked 
with for 10 years. Sue has spent more time 
and energy developing community televi- 
sion than anyone in this country. 

She has helped launch hundreds of 
operations, counseled scores, and even 
saved a few. I've seen her work effectively 
one-on-one in Grand Rapids and one-to- 
hundreds in Marne La Valle, France last 
year. Thank you, Sue. 

It is hard for me to accept a leadership 
award when I feel like such a follower. I 
have researched, read and studied many 
philosophies and styles from others. Most 
of you here are leaders . . . pioneers in this 
electronic evolution of free speech and 
individual rights. I have followed many 
of you, and hope to continue to listen and 
learn from you and with you. 

I traced the origin of a couple key words 
the other day and was pleasantly sur- 
prised. Community and communication 
are similar derivatives from a Latin-based 
word meaning to share. Communicate, 
share, to partake or enjoy with others. 

This is what I like most about access 
and its people. You're not out there try- 



ing to accumulate profits . . . you're trying 
to share benefits with your community 
. . . you're not trying to withhold informa- 
tion to your advantage . . . you're sharing 
knowledge through community classes in 
visual literacy . . . you're not trying to ac- 
quire the competition ... you're empow- 
ering the disenfranchised ... you're not 
testing the market to see what it will bear 
. . . you're infusing it with the tools of tech- 
nology. You must not underestimate your 
value in this post-industrial information 
era. Communication is a commodity ... 
information is the currency of democ- 
racy. Don't be short-sighted and hitch 
your wagon to the cable star. Cable may 
prove to be the current communications 
equivalent of the Pony Express and you've 
invested heavily in relay station stables. 

Expand your vision of your access cen- 
ter to include access to all kinds of infor- 
mation: access to radio; access to comput- 
ers, desktop publishing, printing; access 
to bulletin boards, data banks, commu- 
nity fax - access in its broadest definition. 
Think about leading the way in communi- 
ty communications by establishing a user- 
friendly and affordable infrastructure to 
bridge the gap between the information- 
rich and information-poor in your com- 
munity. 

Keep your channels clear of the ever- 
infiltrating static of censorship. How do 
you suppose access TV would be received 
and used in China? ... or Poland? ... or 
Central America? ... or South Africa? We 



Did You Know? 

In Spring 1992 r NFLCP members submitted nearly 100 
suggestions for renaming the organization. The responses 
came as part of a survey developed by the "New Name 
Task Force/' a group formed at the NFLCP's 1991 nation- 
al conference and charged with "developing a process, 



and making a recommendation, for changing the name 
of the organization." Members of the task force were 
Mike Henry, Dirk Koning, Kari Peterson, Dorothy Thig- 
pen, and Paula Manley, chair. 

—from CTR, Vol. 15, No. 2, March/ April 1992 
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must continually guard against majority waning. Whether you want to be or not, — reprinted from CTR, 
opinion usurping the rights of the minor- you in access are at the forefront of the fu- Vol. 12, No. 3, Fall 1989 



ity. Remember, much of the Constitution sion of tradition and technology. We are 

and most of the Bill of Rights was drafted being called upon to defend speech prin- 

to protect minority rights. Democracy al- ciples over personal preferences, 
lows for majority rule, but not at the ex- Knowledge begets understanding . . . 

pense of the rights of the individual, espe- understanding begets tolerance . . . toler- 

cially as it pertains to religion and speech, ance begets peaceful co-existence. Keep 

America had a torrid tradition toward learning, keep teaching, keep defending, 

tolerance. Tolerance defined: to recognize keep tolerating and keep peace close to 

and respect others' beliefs and practices your heart. You have the knowledge, the 

without necessarily agreeing or sympa- technology and tolerance ... please con- 

thizing. But tolerance waxes and wanes tinue to share, 
like the moon. In America, tolerance is Thank you very, very much. ESQ 




CTR Becomes CMR 

The word "media" is plural for medium, which is de- 
scribed by the American Heritage Dictionary this way: 

1) Something occupying a position or having a condi- 
tion midway between extremes; 

2) An intervening substance through which some- 
thing is transmitted or carried on r as an agency for 
transmitting energy; 

3) A surrounding environment in which something 
functions and thrives; 

4) The substance in which a specific organism func- 
tions and thrives; 

5) The materials used in a specific artistic technique. 

With the change this issue of our name from Commu- 
nity Television Review to Community Media Review, we 
want to create a surrounding environment for the organ- 
ism "access maven" to function and thrive. We want to 
create an intervening substance for transmitting energy. 
We want to provide a space for the materials for artistic 
techniques. 

We hope you approve; we hope you read, learn, share 
and act. 

— Dirk Koning, CMR editorial board chair 
CMR, Vol 17, No. 1, January /February 1994 
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Hit Pause, Then Search: Looking For- 
ward after Twenty Years of Access 




Andrew Blau is a sce- 
nario practitioner at Global 
Business Network, where 
he helps organizations 
identify and adapt to the 
trends and pressures that 
will shape their future. 
He served as chair of the 
Alliance board of directors 
from 1991 -92 r and in 1994 
received the Buske Leader- 
ship Award. 

Andrew can be reached at 
Andrew Blau@gbn.com 



by Andrew Blau 

[The following is the text of Andrew 
Blaus keynote address at the 1991 NFLCP 
Northeast/Mid-Atlantic bi-regional con- 
ference in East Hartford, CT, April 1991.] 

CCESS HAS GROWN MORE VIGOR- 
OUSLY than even many of its sup- 
porters sometimes recognize. Less than 
20 years after the first American access 
cablecast in July, 1971, access channels are 
in about 2,000 communities making an 
estimated 15,000 hours per week of origi- 
nal programming available. That's more 
than ABC, NBC, CBS and PBS produce 
in a year combined. If the skeptics are to 
be believed, as much as $200 million went 
to support access channels in 1989, a tiny 
fraction of the cost of network program- 
ming. 

Twenty years may sound like a long 
time when we think of our efforts so far, 
but not if we consider that many things 
that today we take for granted were still 
considered "new ideas" after that period. 
As a recent newspaper column about per- 
sonal computers noted: the great payoff 
has not materialized and, if history is a 
guide, which it usually is, the payoff will 
probably not appear until the 21st centu- 
ry. The railroad, the electric motor and 
the car were similarly anemic when they 
were in their youths. Ingrained national 
habits had to change . . . and in each case 
that took a generation or more to achieve. 



Lest We Forget 

Before community media 

"... sit down in front of your television set 
when your station goes on the air and stay 
there without a book, magazine, newspa- 
per, profit and loss sheet, or rating book to 



That's something that many of us who 
work with access every day are often too 
close to see: access challenges some deeply 
ingrained national habits about television, 
and changing them will take time. Twen- 
ty years is normally just the first phase. 

Moreover, the movement for access has 
achieved as much as it has during a period 
when communications technology, com- 
munications policy and the First Amend- 
ment itself have been entirely reoriented. 
As we look forward in the wake of these 
changes, it is crucial that we clarify or fo- 
cus what we do. If not, we run the risk 
that 10 or 20 years from now, in a world of 
fiber optics, direct broadcast satellites and 
video from the phone company, public ac- 
cess may have been reduced to little more 
than a tolerated relic of an earlier, more 
idealistic age, if it hasn't been squeezed 
out as irrelevant or wasteful. 

Surveying the electronic frontier 

Since 1971, when access first appeared, 
communication through electronic media 
has been transformed by the fax machine, 
the connection between the computer and 
the telephone, fundamental changes in 
the telephone network, cellular telephones 
and other technology. We can now com- 
municate among ourselves in many new 
ways: conference calls, video conferenc- 
ing, computer bulletin boards, voice mail, 
broadcast, fax, and others that are turn- 



distract you - keep your eyes glued to the 
set until the station signs off. I can assure 
you that you will observe a vast wasteland." 

— Newton N. Minow 
as newly-elected chair of the FCC in 1961, 
talking to the nations broadcasters. 
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ing individual media, like the telephone, 
into a mass medium, while pay-per-view 
options and VCRs are turning the mass 
media into more of an individualized me- 
dium. 

But the one constant is that freedom of 
speech is never won easily in new media. 
Access advocates are not alone in facing 
what feels like an uphill battle to secure 
the right to freely communicate electroni- 
cally. Consider: 

Prodigy, an interactive computer in- 
formation service operated by Sears and 
IBM and supported by advertisers, set 
rules against using the Prodigy system for 
certain purposes, including discussing 
the rates it charged for its services or con- 
tacting the system's advertisers about any- 
thing other than their products. When 
some subscribers wanted to discuss a rate 
hike, they had their accounts cancelled 
and they were removed from the system. 

Dialog Information Services, which 
provides online access to information, 
including Dun & Bradstreet's Financial 
Records database of information about 
700,000 U.S. corporations, refused to al- 
low a number of unions to get access to 
D&B's information. 

Local telephone companies, which 
have always carried all traffic regardless 
of content, are now hoping to keep con- 
troversial messages off their "970" and 
"540" lines in order to protect their busi- 
ness reputations, while Sprint, AT&T and 
MCI screen messages for their "900" ser- 
vices. (Sprint is said to reject 40 percent 
of its applicants.) 

Tom Metzger, whose racist program 
Race and Reason has been on access chan- 
nels in many communities, has also been 
using voice mail. The White Aryan Resis- 
tance (WAR) Hot Line had been operat- 
ing in perhaps 15 cities for as long as five 
years when the operator of the voice mail 
system shut down the WAR phones due 
to protests. 

The Secret Service shut down dozens of 
electronic bulletin boards and executed 
a nationwide dragnet against computer 
"hackers" with chilling results. A college 
student was put on trial by the U.S. gov- 
ernment for interstate transport of stolen 
property for something he transmitted in 



his electronic newsletter. (The case was 
dropped when it became clear that the 
"stolen" document was generally available 
for under $13.) Employees of a computer 
games manufacturer came to work one day 
to find that the Secret Service had seized 
their offices, ransacked their files, and 
confiscated their comput- 
ers, disks, monitors - even 
their laser printers - seek- 
ing information. The com- 
pany was never charged 
with anything, but had to 
layoff half its employees 
because of the losses it sus- 
tained. Another hacker 
came home to find the 
Secret Service had entered 
his home, guns drawn, and 
confiscated his computer, 
books, telephone answer- 
ing machine, "boom box," 
and all his cassette tapes. 
No charge was ever filed. 
In fact, 10 months after the 
Secret Service shut down 
the bulletin boards, the 
government has not issued 
any indictments. 

This level of pressure 
was generated because 
of fears about individual 
speech that was transmit- 
ted electronically. (The 
same speech would be legal 
if it were in print.) Clearly, 
the issues we face in the ac- 
cess community are shared 
in a variety of new media. 
Our struggles and our po- 
tential allies may be more 
widespread than we often 
imagine. 



NFLCP-.TheWayltWas 

"In cable systems long ago and far away 
(small pockets of activity in the early '70s), 
a rag-tag fleet of access centers in the 
face of insurmountable odds r searched for 
a place in the communications industry 
galaxy where locally made, community- 
responsive programming could flourish. 
They set up base camps on the (once) 
protected access channels and fortified 
themselves with the aid of municipalities 
and local institutions. Technical facilities 
were pieced together with worn-out or 
low-cost equipment abandoned by the 
Cable Empire in its retreat from commer- 
cial local origination strategies during the 
last recession. 

"Joined by rebellious program directors 
on the fringes of the Empire, a loose Fed- 
eration was formed to address local com- 
munications needs both from within and 
outside the cable industry. Bound togeth- 
er by a Force - a belief in demystifying 
television and strict adherence to localism 
- these Blue Sky walkers worked to bring 
about a New Age of the Active Television 
Viewer/Participant. The high ideals and 
commitment of this fleet inspired others 
to join the Quest for an Alternative to 
Broadcasting-Style Television." 

— Susan Bednarczyk, 
CTR, Vol 9, No. 2, Summer 1986, 
opening scenes from 'Access Wars.' 



On hallowed ground 

At the same time the technology has been 
changing, the role of communication 
policy has changed substantially. When 
Congress created the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in 1934, it directed 
the agency to regulate broadcasting in the 
"public interest." The FCC and the courts 
evolved a broad framework through 
which communication policy was linked 
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Lest We Forget 



Free speech deja vu? 

"Plantiffs [Turner, Time Warner] have 
come before this Court, not because their 
freedom of speech is seriously threatened, 
but because their profits are; to dress up 
their complaint in First Amendment garb 
demeans the principles for which the First 
Amendment stands and the protections it 
was designed to afford ... this case is not 
about protecting free speech and the First 
Amendment. This case is about market 
domination and control." 

— U.S. District Court Judge Sporkin 
in his concurring opinion that 'must carry' 
provisions of the 1992 Cable Act 
are constitutional. 



to other social needs and interests. 

Beginning in the late 1970s, that orien- 
tation began to change: the "public inter- 
est" was turned into "what interests the 
public," as deregulation 
equated sound policy with 
simple popularity. By the 
mid-8os, the FCC chair 
claimed that the televi- 
sion was "a toaster with 
pictures," an appliance 
like any other. As a result, 
the regulatory framework 
in which access channels 
were created and originally 
supported has evaporated. 

The First Amendment 
itself has also been recast 
in recent years. Monroe 
Price, a long-time observ- 
er of cable law and policy, 
reflected recently on "the 
uses and abuses of the 
First Amendment." In a 
provocative, short essay, 
Price wrote: 

"[Slomething is wrong, very wrong, 
with the current debate over tele- 
communications policy. The First 
Amendment, so central to our cul- 
ture, is being wheeled out not to 
nourish full and open debate, but 
as a decisive force in structuring the 
communications industry. 

The victory of Tom Paine is being 
corporatized; I fear that in the new 
First Amendment order, the real 
Paines of the world may be ill-served. 
The soapbox is being replaced by the 
mail. We may be creating a plastic 
freedom in which the logic of the 
First Amendment becomes the en- 
emy of the realization of a multitude 
of speech ... We become flooded 
with images, but poorer in public 
debate." 

As a result, Price concludes, our govern- 
ment, and by extension our society, can 
no longer build a communications policy 
that magnifies the possibility of speech. 
Everything is now a First Amendment 
"speaker," and any effort to craft sound 
policy by balancing competing interests 



appears to abridge someone's Constitu- 
tional rights. That, of course, paralyzes 
the policy-making process. The only ac- 
tive spot seems to be the courts. As a re- 
sult, wealthy litigants, who can afford the 
best legal services and can maintain these 
commitments for years, may well end up 
winning their claims to constitutional 
protection over their poorly financed, 
overextended opponents. 

What about access? 

If the First Amendment has been cor- 
poratized, communications policy has 
become a simple economic policy, and 
technology has made electronic commu- 
nication widely available, what are the 
implications for those of us committed to 
providing and expanding public access? I 
believe it means returning to the funda- 
mental question: What do access centers 
do? We often speak generally of the First 
Amendment and our First Amendment 
"mission," but I think that misses the point 
and can sometimes blind us to our real 
mission. Stripped to the essentials, access 
centers are education and communica- 
tion centers in community settings. The 
service is not upholding the First Amend- 
ment. The First Amendment is the foun- 
dation upon which we build our efforts. 

The relationship that religious groups 
have with the First Amendment is in- 
structive. Religious groups are also pro- 
tected by the First Amendment, which 
begins "Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ..." 
While this "free exercise" protection is as 
dear to every religious institution as free 
speech protection is to every access cen- 
ter, the First Amendment is not the goal 
of any church or synagogue. If threat- 
ened, they will fight tenaciously to main- 
tain their First Amendment rights, but 
they know their real goals lie elsewhere. 
Their right to freely pursue those goals is 
the gift of the First Amendment. Analo- 
gously, the goals for access centers lie else- 
where than the First Amendment itself: to 
educate and provide people with tools to 
use a modern communications medium 
to meet their own communication needs, 
as they define them. 
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In this context, "education" means 
more than just the basics of video produc- 
tion. Access centers should provide an 
education in the means to participate in 
today's most influential information me- 
dium. When access first developed in the 
early 1970s, the aim was to give people ac- 
cess to the equipment so that they could 
speak for themselves. Many believed 
that access to equipment would promote 
change for the better. But, according to 
some estimates, there are now over 70 
million camcorders in the U.S. The op- 
portunity to express oneself electronically 
has not led to widespread social change, 
at least not yet, even if one man with a 
camcorder can turn an entire nation s at- 
tention to police brutality. Obviously get- 
ting people's hands on the equipment is 
not enough by itself. Centers that provide 
opportunities for producers to develop 
their communication skills; for viewers 
to consider and think critically about the 
medium; for artists to develop and real- 
ize their ideas in video; and for all com- 
munity members to develop access to the 
medium in whatever manner they choose 
are moving in the right, which is to say 
comprehensive, direction. 

Similarly, if we consider access centers 
as communication centers, that is, places 
where people can make use of a technol- 
ogy for local communication needs, we 
will develop a far broader and more com- 
prehensive definition than simply a place 
to make "television." Consider the model 
of the telephone. While it is certainly a 
sales tool, an important feature of the eco- 
nomic infrastructure, and a source of in- 
formation and entertainment, we have no 
problem recognizing its role as a personal 
communication tool, where we determine 
the content and the quality of the message 
and the recipient chooses to listen or do 
something else. Video distributed by wire 
ought to have a similar diversity of uses. 
Access centers are the principal areas 
where the public can develop those pos- 
sibilities and free video communication 
from the narrow constraints of television 
production, just as legions of independent 
computer programmers developed uses 
for the PC that freed the computer from 
being only a tool for big business, the gov- 



ernment and the military. 

When we conceive of access centers in 
that context, I believe it shows that access 
is way ahead of its time, not a marginal 
adjunct to "real TV." Ac- 
cess centers shift the bal- 
ance of power from mass 
to media; they provide the 
possibility for, and should 
encourage, new uses for 
video as a communications 
medium. Access uses the 
trappings of television dis- 
tributed by cable (a mass 
medium configured to en- 
tertain people and deliver 
viewers to advertisers) in 
a non-mass way. Some 
people call that "narrow- 
casting," but that word's 
inescapable relationship 
to broadcast suggests 
that "point-to-multi-point" 
might be more accurate (if 
less elegant), reflecting the 
individuality of the recipi- 
ents as well as the sender 
and invoking telecommunications mod- 
els instead of TV. 

If we reconceptualize access centers as 
places where we teach people how video 
can be a communication tool, then access 
centers become the seedbed of the future 
when people can send video to others over 
a network for any variety of purposes. Ac- 
cess centers become the birthplace of the 
"video dial tone" that some communica- 
tions policy makers have been promot- 
ing: an open line to every cabled home 
that people can fill on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis with the programming of their 
choice. 

In a different vein, leaders in the com- 
puter industry are developing multimedia 
PCs, promising that "desk top" video will 
join text, data and voice first in business 
communication and assuredly in person- 
al communication as well. A headline on 
the front page of a recent industry news- 
letter announced that a breakthrough in 
computer chips "brings full-motion video 
processing to desktops: low-cost peripher- 
als promise explosion in office and home 
uses." The chip, which will go into mass 



NFLCP: The Way It Was 

"For the newcomers: I hope you will 
understand where these million-dollar 
post-franchise access investments come 
from. Each year, since our access history 
began, there's been some new threat... 
some event we all thought was the end 
of the line. But we're still here and access 
is here, too. If you want to get a feel of 
the energy it took to get it this far, have a 
look at the NFLCP accomplishments be- 
tween 1976 and 1980. During those years, 
NFLCP was all-volunteer, cooperative 
effort (that's right, no paid staff) running 
on adrenalin." 



— Susan Bednarczyk, 
CTR, Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1986, 
opening scenes from "Access Wars" 



CM R Nuggets 

'We must have access if 
this form of government 
is to continue ...there is 
no marketplace of ideas in 
mass media because the 
devotion is to merchandis- 
ing." 



— Former FCC Commis- 
sioner Nicholas Johnson at 
the National Conference on 
Public Access Cable Televi- 
sion in San Diego, 1978, 
reprinted from NFLCP 
Newsletter, Vol. 2, No. 2, 
Winter 1978 
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Did You Know? 

In 1975, the National 
Federation of Community 
Broadcasters (NFCB) was 
formed, which became 
a model for the National 
Federation of Local Cable 
Programmers that followed 
in 1976 r which you now 
know as the Alliance for 
Community Media. 



— reprinted from CTR, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, June/July 1991 




production later this year, can integrate 
digital motion video, special effects, stills, 
audio, graphics and text in multimedia 
applications. It can be programmed to 
permit super-imposing text over im- 
ages, scaling of video into windows and 
video effects such as zoom, scan, merge 
and fade. The chips manufacturer pre- 
dicts that by 1995, "Software applications 
incorporating digital video will take the 
place of character- only software on most 
desktop PCs." There's one catch, though: 
where will the video come from? While 
a stock catalogue of video images may be 
made available, that would limit the mul- 
timedia capacity to mere illustration. It 
would be like having a desktop publishing 
program that was limited to a stock cata- 
logue of texts. Without a source of video 
that can meet the particular communica- 
tion needs of each document, multime- 
dia PCs on everyone's desk seem far less 
exciting. In fact, access centers are the 
forerunners of video used by non-special- 
ists to communicate, not just record. As 
video, distinct from "television," becomes 
more pervasive, as the growth in cam- 
corders and multimedia computing sug- 



gests it will, access centers will come into 
their own as the fertile crescent of this 
brave new world. 

So, after 20 years of access, where are 
we? Perhaps we are ahead of the telecom- 
munications industry and ahead of the 
policy makers. Perhaps access centers 
are the laboratories where the future of 
electronic communications is being de- 
veloped by tens of thousands of unpaid 
researchers. And wouldn't that be the 
ultimate irony? If, after years of titanic 
battles among the industry giants, and 
between them and Congress (creating 
a "Godzilla vs. King Kong" atmosphere 
where the access community often seems 
to play the part of the citizens of Tokyo), 
the prize will be to do what access centers 
have been doing all along. But the access 
movement will be able to stake its claim 
only if access providers move decisively in 
the years ahead to focus on what makes 
access centers distinct and valuable as the 
tools to make and distribute video be- 
come commonplace. 




In The Beginning 



The more things change, the more they stay the same 

"House Communications Subcommittee chairperson Lionel 
VanDeerlin submitted the first draft of the Communica- 
tions rewrite. It would deregulate cable with no provisions 
for public access, and grant permanent licenses for TV 
and radio stations, while eliminating their public service 
requirements." 



—from NFLCP Newsletter, Vol 1, No 6, fune/fuly 1 978, 
"Deregulation-Yes; Public Service-No" 
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Access in the 21st Century: 
The Future of a Public 



by Robert H. Devine 

[The following is an excerpt from Rob- 
ert Devine s presentation given at the 1992 
Alliance for Community Media Central 
States Fall Regional Conference in Colum- 
bus, OH.] 

(^T)rojecting a future can be a tricky 
X business. Certainly there are tech- 
nological trends worth considering: the 
rapid digitalization of video and the mar- 
riage of computer and production systems 
developments in ISDN [Integrated Servic- 
es Digital Network), packet switching and 
fiber optics; HDTV and "scalability." In- 
dustry trends involving the coming link- 
ages of telcos and cable and the movement 
to squeeze the public out of telecommu- 
nications present us with a bleak analy- 
sis of the future, while the resurgence of 
community broadcasting in Europe and 
elsewhere seems to balance these trends 
and portend a future of grassroots activ- 
ism and socially responsible media. In 
thinking about what I might say about 
the future of access, however, I decided 
against (a) presenting a high-tech scenar- 
io to dazzle our imagination, (b) weaving 
a sermon of stern gloom and moral re- 
solve for our passionately marginal enter- 
prise, or (c) leading a Pollyanna pep rally 
to cheer us on our way. Rather, I would 
like to consider the very nature of project- 
ing a future and tease out some of the im- 
plications that this project might have for 
what I consider to be the central mission 
of public access. 

Visioning of the future is generally 
done by the middle and upper-middle 
classes. The wealthy, if I might generalize, 
are content with things as they are; their 
positions are well-served by maintaining 
the status quo. The poor lack several criti- 
cal prerequisites for visioning a future. In 
addition to lacking these prerequisites, 
the poor also have considerable experi- 
ence with the sort of de-skilling and work 



replacement that is engendered by many 
"future-oriented" technologies and vi- 
sions. The future is fraught with difficul- 
ties and is generally not a source of con- 
crete optimism. 

The middle classes are able to imagine, 
vision, discuss and even participate in the 
forging of a future. They also have the dis- 
posable income necessary to acquire the 
conveniences and amenities of twentieth 
century life. For example, the profiles of 
the future with which we are most famil- 
iar often include extended and enhanced 
use of, and interaction among, the tech- 
nologies of the VCR, the home computer 
and the cable (or other means of broad- 
band delivery). Clearly, the technological 
base that we assume to be standard for 
most projections of an informationally 
rich future, is contingent on discretion- 
ary income. And, to some degree, will be 
accessible only to certain segments of the 
broad population. 

Such future projections are also pre- 
mised upon the availability of discretion- 
ary time. The middle classes possess the 
discretionary time and energy for educa- 
tion, for participation in public life, for 
travel, leisure and reflection. The more 
sophisticated technologies of an informa- 
tion future require a learning base; we all 
know the difficulties of providing access 
training to those who cannot afford the 
time away from a job or children, and 
the learning curve involved. While there 
has been a perceived decline in support 
for the public education of future genera- 
tions, those with the necessary time and 
money are still able to avail themselves 
of educational opportunities, which will 
provide them the information and agency 
necessary to become active participants 
in a democracy. Discretionary time also 
provides the opportunity for citizens 
to participate in the formation of public 
opinion - through city council meetings, 
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Did You Know? 

Early in 1988 r the Alliance 
for Communications De- 
mocracy was formed by 10 
public access organizations 
to represent their interests 
in federal lawsuits brought 
by cable companies chal- 
lenging the constitutional- 
ity of access channels and 
financial responsibilities to 
them. Founding members 
included: 

• Chicago Access Corp.; 

• Fairfax [VA] Cable Ac- 
cess Corp.; 

• Montgomery [AAD] 
Community Television; 

• Staten Island [NY] Com- 
munity Television; 

• Access 30 Dayton [OH], 

• Milwaukee Television 
Authority; 

• Boston Community Ac- 
cess and Programming 
Foundation; 

• Grand Rapids [Ml] 
Cable Access Center; 

• Columbus [OH] Com- 
munity Cable Access; 
and 

• Portland [OR] Cable Ac- 
cess. 

—from CTR, Vol. 11, No. 2, 
April/May 1988 



public dialogues and debates, advocacy 
organizations, or even public access - a 
luxury that many must forego. 

The implications of this line of think- 
ing about the future have everything to 
do with the future of access. Diffusion of 
the benefits of innovation, new technolo- 
gy and new patterns of participation will 
be tied to socioeconomic status. The ben- 
efits of the future will be privatized, not 
universal. They will be available to those 
who can afford them. We already can see 
the emergence of a two-class system in 
the pay-as-you-go programs of museums 
and libraries, in the qualitative differenc- 
es between public and private education, 
and in tiering of basic and pay cable. The 
middle class seems to be disappearing, 
and with it both the ability to vision a fu- 
ture and a public sphere in which public 
opinion about the future can be forged. 

My problem with futures and future 
technologies is that they seem to foster 
private culture, expand private space and 
result in the diminution of a public sphere. 
Given the array of "future" technologies: 

• You will not have to go out to meet 
people or to go to a movie; you can 
be entertained technologically in 
your home. 

• You won't have to go in to your of- 
fice; computer and modem have 
colonized your private space for 
work. 

• You won't have to experience spon- 
taneous random searches for infor- 
mation at a library; you can call up 
only what you already know from 
a database, and avoid ever encoun- 
tering library "stacks." 

• You won't have to go to a concert or 
a city hall meeting; you can experi- 
ence such activities via cable televi- 
sion. 

• You won't have to go to the corner 
to buy a newspaper; you can access 
specific kinds of information, and 
utilize a fax machine to hardcopy 
only that information that's rel- 
evant. 

• You will not have to take phone 
messages; email and phone ma- 



chines will spare you those interac- 
tions. 

• You don't have to interact to vote; 
electronic polling will make it 
unnecessary, and sophisticated 
computer projections will provide 
knowledge of outcomes before your 
vote is even cast. 

• You will have a tremendous free- 
dom of choice, but for the most 
part, choices will be constrained to 
private consumption, taking place 
almost entirely in a private sphere. 

The technologies that we herald as the 
underpinning of an information society 
seem to leave us with a sense of private, 
rather than public, expression. We cher- 
ish freedom of speech but, as we have 
seen with the current debates over "hate- 
speech," we are unsure about the con- 
comitant responsibilities or consequences 
of speech in a public arena. Our notion of 
freedom of expression is grounded in the 
prerogatives of self-interested expression 
("I should be allowed to express whatever 
I want."), rather than an emphasis on ra- 
tional discourse, discussion and dialogue 
for the common good of the community. 
In access, we consistently see vanity video, 
self-aggrandizement, autonomous ex- 
pression, pale imitations of celebrity and 
spectacle, rather than public discourse 
with functional value. 

By 'public sphere' we mean, first of all, 
a domain of our social life in which such a 
thing as public opinion can be formed. 

The ideas inherent in this public sphere 
are worth elaborating upon and reiterat- 
ing. The public sphere is: 

• Accessible - open in principle to 
participation by all; 

• Public - in contrast to the exercise 
of private established authority; 

• Critical - in discussion of state au- 
thority and of the state of society; 

• Rational - in testing and measur- 
ing ideas through rational debate; 

• Seeking the common good - rather 
than simple personal expression or 
self-interest; 

• Mediating between state and so- 
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ciety - debating the general rules 
governing relations; 

• Directed at achieving consensus 
- attempting, through public dis- 
cussion, to arrive at common un- 
derstanding and purpose. 

This is the grounding of our First Amend- 
ment, and many of our notions of a free 
press, a marketplace of ideas and par- 
ticipatory democracy. The ideal is an 
informed and enlightened polity, airing 
and discussing common concerns in a 
public arena, reaching agreements about 
the shape and directions of our society. 
These are also the founding characteris- 
tics of public access. 

What we are currently experiencing 
is a re-feudalization of the public sphere, 
and the losses are substantial. The mar- 
ketplace of ideas is for those with the 
resources to enter it. The video dialtone 
system, approved recently by the FCC, 
provides an excellent example. Alan 
Bushong's analogy to placing tollbooths 
in the path of public participation is an 
apt comparison. The First Amendment 
protects autonomous expression, but the 
utilitarian values of public discussion and 
debate tend to get lost. Public access gets 
tagged with the bizarre, the self-involved, 
and vanity video, while the First Amend- 
ment is marginalized in the process. 
Corporate entities (most notably Phillip 
Morris and the cable industry) stridently 
assert rights as self-interested speakers, 
and public opinion becomes something 
that is distributed rather than forged by 
an informed and active public. Does the 
public know the form and implications 
of the telecommunications complex that 
is taking shape behind closed doors? Is 
there public participation and debate? 
Are telecommunications "consumers" (a 
role much more confining than that of 
"participant," implying, of course, that 
culture is a commodity rather than a 
practice), merely another "special interest" 
group with marginal access to the mar- 
ketplace of ideas? In the erosion of public 
discourse, the "public" ultimately loses its 
convictions about the value of civic par- 
ticipation, its belief in its ability to affect 
change or to make a difference, and its 
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sense of public lite. 

And so public access. We cannot for 
a single minute take the elegance of the 
model for granted. Public access brings 
private citizens into public life. It creates 
associations, forges coalitions, and trans- 
forms private concern into public activ- 
ism. Within the access 
structure is the mandate to 
make public participation 
accessible to all - without 
regard to income, educa- 
tion, race, gender or po- 
litical persuasion. It stimu- 
lates and supports public 
expression and dialogue, 
and provides a forum for 
discussion of the issues of 
concern in 2000 communi- 
ties across the country. In 
the process, public access 
shields participants from 
economic or state intimidation or inter- 
vention, allowing all ideas to be discussed 
and tested through rational public debate. 
Most often, access organizations perform 
their role in public, with open meetings 
and the scrutiny of clientele and press 
alike. And in the multi-cultural '90s, pub- 
lic access provides an incredible vehicle 
for the preservation, practice, enhance- 
ment and transmission of unique cultural 
traditions. It encourages and facilitates 
coming to voice, and enables diverse sub- 
cultural groups to define and articulate 
their distinct identities. It provides all of 
its clientele with the agency that comes of 
entering into the public discourse of the 
community. In short, public access is the 
last best hope for a public sphere and for an 
active and enlightened polity. Given our 
current corporate telecommunications 
climate, public access is also the future 
of the "public" in public communications, 
and the more often we remind ourselves 
of that fact, the clearer our mission be- 
comes. 



"We are awash in information - a tsunami 
of information. What's needed is not 
more information; what's needed is more 
discussion and debate with our neighbors 
. . . It's community that we're missing, and 
if television has the potential to build 
community, it will be through you." 

— Eric Utne o/Utne Reader ,from his ad- 
dress at the 1992 national NFCLP 
conference in Minneapolis 



— reprinted from 
CTR, Vol. 15, No. 6, 
November/December 1992 
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Ordained as a minister, 
Andrew Young has been 
a leader in the Civil Rights 
movement for nearly half a 
century, beginning with the 
Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference in 1960. 
He was with Martin Luther 
King, Jr. in 1968 when King 
was assassinated. Young 
became Georgia's first Af- 
rican-American Congress- 
man since Reconstruction 
in 1972, and in 1976 was 
appointed Ambassador to 
the UN by President Jimmy 
Carter, who awarded him 
the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom in 1981. He 
served two terms as mayor 
of Atlanta, beginning in 
1981, running unsuccess- 
fully for governor of Geor- 
gia in the 1990 Democratic 
primary. Young is today 
co-chair of Good Works 
International, a consulting 
firm offering international 
market access and political 
risk analysis in key emerg- 
ing markets within Africa 
and the Caribbean. 



Andrew Young 
Speaks Out for Access 



by Andrew Young 

[The following text is excerpted from 
Andrew Youngs keynote address at the 
1993 Alliance for Community Media Na- 
tional Convention in Atlanta.] 

fT^OR WE SEE THE PUBLIC ACCESS move- 

JT ment as a continuation of the dream 
and the vision of the Civil Rights move- 
ment, and the human rights movement 
generally. What we were marching for 
was to get a hearing. Martin used to al- 
ways quote Victor Hugo who said that, 
"Violence is the language of the unheard." 
When people explode in violence it is be- 
cause they have been ignored, because 
they have been isolated, because they're 
frustrated that they have no access. We 
had to march for access, and marching 
just three or four blocks - trying to get 
to City Hall to try to get the attention of 
whoever was the mayor - normally got us 
thrown in jail. 

People brought out police dogs, people 
put fire hoses on us. We had to basically 
risk our lives just to say, "Wait a minute, 
we can't vote! We're not trying to burn 
anything down. We don't want to destroy 
the country. We just want the same citi- 
zenship rights and respect for our human 
dignity that is accorded to every other 
American citizen, and that ought to be ac- 
corded to every other person on the face 
of this small planet of ours." 

It was there that the dream of human 
rights was born that has swept across this 
planet. But that dream must be kept alive 
by some ongoing mechanism of commu- 
nication. It really is too strenuous and 
there are too many complex issues for 
you to get together a group of people and 
march every time you have a problem. It 
takes too long to get the attention. 

I like to tell people, particularly young 
black people, who always say to me, "Why 
can't we get together like you all were 
in the sixties?" [T]here were four hun- 



dred black Baptist churches in Birming- 
ham, Alabama in 1963, and they voted 
overwhelmingly to keep Martin Luther 
King and the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference out. They didn't even 
want us in town. We had a small cadre 
of about 25 churches that basically were 
the Civil Rights movement. When Mar- 
tin Luther King went to jail, we had a big 
campaign on for two months to try to get 
people to march with Martin Luther King. 
Fifty-five people showed up. It ended up 
on page 34 of the Birmingham Post Her- 
ald. I'm saying that we were marching for 
access. We were marching for the right 
to communicate and because of some of 
that marching, and because of the aware- 
ness of people-power that emerged later 
in the '60s, when we ended up with cable 
television and the proliferation of chan- 
nels, there was a movement of people who 
said, "Wait a minute. This may be an an- 
swer. This may be an answer where peo- 
ple don't have to go to the big businesses 
of the world to buy time, to get a minute, 
where they don't have to be controlled by 
any particular power oligarchy, but where 
people can have the freedom and the op- 
portunity to say whatever in the hell they 
please, whenever in the hell they want 
to!" BSQ 

— reprinted from 
CTR, Vol. 16, No. 4> 
July/August 1993 
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Become Media Active and a 
Champion for Diversity 



by Richard Turner 

[The following is an excerpt from Rich- 
ard Turners acceptance address for the 
Jewell Ryan-White Award for Cultural Di- 
versity given at the 1999 Alliance for Com- 
munity Media International Conference in 
Cincinnati.] 

lohaKakou. Greetings Everyone. I 
am particularly honored to receive 
the Jewell Ryan-White Award for Diversity. 
Most of you may not be familiar with her 
efforts to improve this organization and 
improve media. Her work . . . Brothers and 
Sisters . . . our work ... is not done. I use 
the words Brothers and Sisters to include 
you as part of my family. It is tradition in 
many First Nations, including Hawai'i, to 
refer to individuals who are not blood rel- 
atives as Uncle or Auntie or brothers and 
sisters, and so I do with you, to broaden 
our ability to accept one another and to 
ensure that all are treated like family. 

The only thing more challenging than a 
crisis is the apparent absence of one. In the 
apparent absence of a crisis, my challenge 
to you today, is to become media active 
and revitalize our movement by focusing 
on issues of social justice, social change, 
and empowerment through diversity. 

You need not look far to find that our 
communities, our society, continue to 
strain under artificial constructs that di- 
vide us and are consistently reinforced in 
mainstream media. Media tends toward a 
homogenization of culture and, therefore, 
our beliefs. As the stakes for capturing 
eyeballs increases with each mega-merg- 
er, content is manipulated to obtain the 
greatest number of viewers or hits. Local 
television and cable licenses were origi- 
nally built upon the principles of public 
interest, convenience and necessity, and 
structured to ensure perpetuation of the 
First Amendment. 

Now we find an environment in which 
the regulatory role has been relegated to 



ensuring competition. In today's market, 
competition appears to mean competing 
for the biggest stock buyout. As a result, 
ownership and control of media by mi- 
norities has gone down in the past 10 years. 
And this is considered progress? 

Oh yes, and how far have we progressed? 
Who are the hundreds, maybe more, who 
have died or suffered due to intolerance 
and bigotry in just the last couple of years, 
all in the ideal of perpetuating the op- 
posite of diversity - purity? Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Florida, New York, and 
the most recent, Chicago, where another 
isolated white male unable to cope with 
a changing world, who will no longer see 
a majority rule by 2050, seeks refuge in a 
church that was established for the "Sur- 
vival, Expansion, and Advancement of our 
White Race exclusively." Don't expect this 
to stop. The Southern Poverty Law Center 
has documented over 475 organizations 
committed to acts of hate and bigotry. 

When we look back at what has pro- 
duced significant societal shifts, you will 
observe a corollary with the advent of a 
new technology. That new technology 
provides an opportunity to dominate - to 
subjugate. The most sustainable technol- 
ogy for recording time has provided its in- 
ventors the ability to perpetuate a history, 
a truth built upon the inventors' construct 
of reality. Consider the pyramids. Those 
in command of new technology are en- 
abled with the capacity to perpetuate or 
obliterate culture. 

We must revitalize our movement and 
include within our mission the perpetua- 
tion of all cultures. This is not an industry, 
as we don't typically create products. We 
are a movement. We are about changing 
from one state to another. In particular, 
we must become skilled in the practice of 
cultural identification. We must become 
identified as the source in our community 
for knowing how to instill culture(s) into 
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technologies. We must move out of the 
stagnation of obsessive fascination with 
technology. It is more than just about pro- 
viding access to tools. 

We must become media active, not me- 
dia passive. With that comes the risk of 
being judged as influencing content. Any- 
one who thinks that relying solely upon 
first-come, first-served, one-size-fits-all 
principles is enough and furthermore 
not biased, is fooling themselves. You are 
taught to be biased from day one by your 
culture and reinforced by its media. That 
bias is instilled in the culture of your orga- 
nization, in your policies and procedures. 
Just by the very nature of utilizing a medi- 
um that requires practiced cultural skills, 
such as being out in front of a camera, 
means we have a bias which establishes a 
barrier to accessibility. 

You should be asking yourselves, and all 
who are involved in access: what are the 
cultural practices in my access organiza- 
tion? Does my staff all think alike . . . look 
alike? I will know we are making progress 
when our listservs and workshops have 
more "air time" committed to inclusive 
practices and perpetuating diversity, in 
addition to what is the latest digital tech- 
nology. 



We must go further than media literacy 
- we must become culturally literate. We 
must be able to identify, relate to, embrace 
and empathize with the most fragile or 
endangered cultures, such as our host cul- 
tures of the First Nations, what some refer 
to as Indian or Native. 

This is an overwhelming task, but I 
believe access is one of the best ways to 
achieve this. It is overwhelming consid- 
ering the domination of transnational 
corporations who have a vested interest 
in a particular and perhaps singular cul- 
tural construct. This continues to divide 
us. We must begin to ask people like Bill 
Gates how many billions of personal worth 
and consumed or defeated competitors 
it will take to prove he really is a man. I 
thought it was particularly fitting that at a 
recent Washington Metro Cable luncheon, 
John Evans presented a thank you gift to 
Lee Masters, president of Liberty Digital 
Media, for his presentation, in which he 
discussed the future of interactive televi- 
sion. The gift was a book titled, Planta- 
tion Houses of Virginia. Are we not still on 
the plantation, but the size and form have 
changed along with the masters? 

These are the questions and practices 
we must explore and keep the focus of our 
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A stable enough idea 

"Grass Roots [Aspen, CO] started innocently enough. 
One person, one PortaPak, and one idea. The idea: to 
see if this exciting electronic tool could be used for the 
good of the community. Originally, the plan was to 
shoot community events and play them back in bars 
where people congregate. But Peggy said, 'Why not ask 
the cable company for a channel?' Eleanor said, Td like 
to help!' I asked the owner of a large commercial TV 
station if he thought one could create a TV station using 
half-inch video. Impossible!' he said. That's all it took. 
Grass Roots was born. And, luckily, none of us had had 
any previous television experience. 

"We incorporated. We were given channel 12 by the 
local cable company. We raised enough money for a 
modulator. An electronic engineer appeared out of no- 
where and worked it out so we could originate from his 
trailer. That was in 1971. Three volunteers, no capital, 
little equipment, and a hair-brained idea." 




— John Smith in the NFLCP Newsletter, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, June/ July 1977, 
from "Grass Roots: Six Years Later, 'Hair-brained' Ideals 

Stable Community Television 7 
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movement for social change. Pua Bur- 
gess, a community worker and leader in 
Hawai'i, tells this story from a scene in 
the Warner Brothers movie The Assassins, 
a rather bizarre movie that has us relat- 
ing to the warm personal side of a hired 
killer. In this scene, a story is told about a 
little sparrow that flew south for the Win- 
ter but en route became frozen and fell to 
the ground in a cow pasture. A cow came 
along and dropped a fresh load of excre- 
ment on the frozen sparrow. The warm, 
fresh manure defrosted the little bird and 
it began to sing. A cat hearing the bird 
sing found it and pushed it from the pile of 
manure, wiped it off and proceeded to eat 
it. And the moral of this story, we are told, 
is that not everyone who craps on you is 
your enemy, nor is everyone who digs you 
out of shit, your friend. Pua stops there 
with an important lesson in doing com- 
munity work. In the movie however, they 
go a step further with the lesson, which 
is that if you are warm and comfortable, 
even though you are in a pile of shit, you 
should keep your mouth shut. This is the 
lesson Warner Brothers wants us to learn. 
I don't intend to be quiet. 

I have one last story to tell and one last 
challenge, and then I'm done. It is a per- 
sonal story about my family. My mother- 
in-law is a full-blooded Mohawk. She was 
taken from her land at the age of eight and 
placed in a Jesuit school designed to accul- 
turate First Nation peoples of Canada to 
make it possible, in their minds, for her to 
survive in a European-centric world. Her 
mouth was washed out with soap and she 
was punished any time she was caught 
speaking her language and practicing her 
culture. She graduated from that school 
never to return to her birth land, and 
deprived of her birth heritage. She sur- 
vived those lessons to the extent that her 
children's birth certificates listed them as 
white. 

And here is the rub. We are forced to 
separate ourselves in a social construct 
that was created to divide and conquer. 
You are white unless you have a drop of 
non-white blood. And thus the genesis of 
the concept of race. Race is an artificial 
social construct, not a genetic or biologic 
construct. In response to OMB Directive 



15, which establishes the categories of race 
on the U.S. Census forms, the American 
Anthropological Association rejected race 
categories as a racist ranking system based 
on appearance. "Race has no scientific 
justification in human biology." 

I challenge you to go back to your 
communities and begin to eliminate rac- 
ist-based implementations that divide 
us. Remove references to race in your 
anti-discriminatory statements. Replace 
it with color, with class, with economic 
status, and other non-racist implementa- 
tions. 

The story of my mother-in-law actually 
ends on a sad, but healing and hopeful, 
note, beyond the fact that her life changed 
mine when I married her daughter Mi- 
chele. This past June she died at the age 
of 79 and was buried in the Catholic tra- 
dition. At her burial, her grandson, who 
now lives in a Mohawk resettlement, sang 
a traditional Mohawk song of thanksgiv- 
ing in the language of the peoples of Ak- 
wesasne. It was a healing that restored the 
hopes of perpetuating a culture that was 
stolen in her generation. I am a richer per- 
son for having that experience. 

I want to thank the many people who 
have provided me with the insights and 
guidance to live a life that allows me to 
cross the boundaries of culture. From my 
Grandfather Richard B. Moore, a radical 
in Harlem who could be heard proclaim- 
ing in the 1960s that he is an Afro-Ameri- 
can and that freed men name themselves, 
to George Stoney who has serendipitously 
influenced my life to use media for social 
change, to my contemporaries including 
Junior Ekau and Nalani Mattox who are 
community project managers at O'lelo 
and continue to teach me how to be sen- 
sitive to the Native Hawaiian host cul- 
ture. And in particular to my parents 
Burg and Joyce, and my life partner and 
wife Michele. It is because of them, and 
many others, that would take another 10 
minutes to name, that I am able to be so 
recognized for contributions to a process 
that encourages, facilitates or creates cul- 
turally diverse and/or non-mainstream 
community involvement in the field of 
community media. 

Mahalo nui loa. ESQ 



About Pioneers 

"Without a doubt, the most 
important social phenom- 
enon of the latter part 
of the twentieth century 
has been the enfranchise- 
ment of blacks, brought 
into being by the Civil 
Rights movement. When 
the idea of access is fully 
implemented, when it is 
carried beyond cable to 
all electronic media, as I 
am confident it will be one 
day, this movement that 
is absorbing so much of 
our energies and concern 
today will be seen as one 
every bit as important for 
the welfare of all Ameri- 
cans as was civil rights." 

excerpted from 
"Public Access: A Word 
About Pioneers" 
by George Stoney, 
from CTR, Vol 9, No. 2, 
Summer 1986 



— reprinted from CMR, 
Vol. 22, N0.4, Winter 1999 
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300 Words for the Next 30 years 



/^suppose it was youthful naivete, but back in 1984, a 
A few short years after we started public access television 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, I thought if only we could get 
through Senate Bill 66 intact, it would be smooth sailing 
for our movement. And if we could convince the cable 
companies to use public access as a selling point instead of 
a point of contention, all would be wonderful in the world 
of local, democratic media. 

I should have known better, when in 1981, the general 
manager of GE Cablevision stuck the first quarterly pay- 
ment to our organization in his hip pocket and told Dirk 
Koning, our newly hired executive director, to just pick it. 
SB66 changed the nature of the game. We no longer got 
our check from the cable company, but from the city. We 
weren't complaining though, because we got a lot more 
money out of the deal. But what was once a simple trans- 
action between an organization and the cable company 
often became politicized at the local level. Grand Rapids 
has been fortunate to have had enlightened municipal 
leadership all those years, but the same can't be said for 
everywhere. 



Twenty-plus years on, protecting this fragile electronic 
green space has never been harder, or more fraught with 
corporate/legislative forces allied against us. The fact that 
the NFLCP/Alliance for Community Media has survived 
these 30 years in an increasingly anti-democratic envi- 
ronment may be cause to celebrate, but as we've learned 
through experience, it is never enough. History teaches us 
the war may never be won. And as abolitionist Wendell 
Phillips so famously wrote, "Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty." 

As new generations of activists pick up the cudgel, I in- 
vite you to take heart from some of those who have gone 
before. "300 Words for the Next 30 Years" is the voice of 
experience talking. 

I also invite you to add your thoughts. If you have a 
comment on one of the following essays, please visit us 
online at communitymediareview.org and follow links to 
"30 Years On," where you are encouraged to add comments 
to the articles in this issue. You can also use this space to 
submit your own 300-word version of the future. 

Tim Goodwin 
Guest Editor 



George Stoney 

Cf n the beginning it was about community. It still is, or 
A ought to be. 

When we created the Alternate Media Center (AMC) 
at New York University in 1971, only a handful of New 
Yorkers, and only those in Manhattan, could get cable. We 

New York University 
Professor George Stoney 
has been involved in the 
production and use of 
socially relevant media since 
1946. In 1971 , respond- 
ing to New York City's 
new cable franchise that 
pioneered the concept of 
public access, NYU created 
the Alternate Media Center 
to train students as facilitators. Within four years, AAAC's 
interns helped spread the concept across the country and 
formed a national organization now known as the Alliance 
for Community Media. George continues to teach film 
production and history/criticism as Goddard Professor of 
Cinema at NYU's Tisch School of the Arts. 




were using the crude half-inch video rigs available at the 
time to help engage people in solving problems in their 
neighborhoods and in their lives. We knew then, and we 
know now, that change does not come when tapes are 
viewed in isolation. Video helped contending parties 
speak their minds, often recorded in their homes or on 
street corners, wherever they felt comfortable. Then we 
had viewing sessions in our center where these spokes- 
persons could gather with others who shared the same 
concerns. These were always followed by discussions, 
which, we hoped, would suggest solutions. 

Reports from the field, from AMC interns who, in 
the next couple of years, had spread across the country, 
as well as reports from other pioneers who were testing 
the medium, told us that television viewing could actu- 
ally promote passivity and inaction. Viewers often felt 
that watching a tape in isolation had somehow involved 
them in finding solutions. Our experiences showed that 
the tendency to make access centers primarily places 
where individuals could make their egocentric pro- 
grams was very often counter-productive, if our pur- 
pose was to build community and promote change. 

So, most outstanding access centers in the 70s and 
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early '80s became places where people came together and 
worked with those from different neighborhoods, different 
faiths, different political beliefs. This is what Peggy Gilb- 
ertson was doing in Tennessee, Sue Buske in Iowa, and 
Nancy Jesuale in a tiny town in New Hampshire. Exam- 
ples of their work can be seen in a 14-minute compilation 
tape edited by Rory Pinto at AMC for our friend Nicholas 
Johnson to help him persuade his fellow commissioners 
at the Federal Communications Commission to continue 
the modest access requirements first instituted in 1972. 

Last year, when FCC Commissioner Michael Powell 
and his staff visited Manhattan Neighborhood Network, 
some suggested that with so many user- friendly tools now 



in the hands of the public, our practice of giving them ac- 
cess to free studios and equipment was no longer neces- 
sary. Maybe, with internet allowing people to have their 
own blogs, chat rooms and such, the whole idea of public 
access to cable had seen its day. If all we are doing is serv- 
ing individual producers they might have a point. 

Today, thriving public access centers are also commu- 
nity centers, places where one can have eye contact with 
people who may share the same community and concerns 
but have very different ideas about how things can be 
changed. Creating an atmosphere where this can happen 
is still a challenge, and a daunting one. 



Sue Buske 

CJ write this on a beautiful May afternoon as Ran- 
A dy Van Dalsen and I work to prepare charts to prove 
that the language proposed under pending HR5252 and 
SB2686 is going to prove disastrous for many PEG/CMCs 
across the county. It seems like this scenario has repeated 
itself in my life many times before. 

Over the past several months, as AT&T and Verizon 
have spent millions and millions of dollars to destroy 
the ability for local communities to have control of their 
communications future, I have reflected upon the many 
obstacles that have been faced and conquered over the 
past 30-plus years by those who have fought to preserve 
PEG and the ability for communities to have bandwidth 
and funding to support community dialogue. If only 
those dollars spent by AT&T and Verizon (and others in 
the past) could have been spent to promote community 
dialogue rather than to promote corporate greed. Unfor- 
tunately, the battles we face today are simply the 2006 
version of battles that have been faced before. If we're 
lucky, sometime soon the fighting will be over and the 
building can continue . . . the task of building commu- 
nity using technology as a tool. So, as we look to the 
future, we need to remember what we do. 

• We teach ... by bringing people and technology 
together in a way that creates community. 

• We teach . . . how to speak with the tools of the 
electronic media. 

• We teach . . . community building and community 
organizing. 

• We teach . . . the importance of keeping an open 
mind to viewpoints other than one's own. 



As we look to the next 30 years to keep the vision alive 
we must : 

• Advocate for the public's right to have access to 
ALL electronic media. 

• Collaborate and build partnerships with a broad 
cross-section of the "community" - local, regional, 
national, and international. 

• Educate elected officials and their staff about the 
importance of PEG/CMCs in building commu- 
nity. 

• Share our commitment and vision with more and 
more people so that the VOICE of community be- 
comes louder than corporate greed. 

Sue Buske has been in- 
volved in the cable televi- 
sion field and local cable 
programming since 1972. 
She is recognized as one 
of the leading experts 
in the United States on 
cable policy and local 
programming issues and 
has received numerous 
national awards, including 
the George Stoney Award for Humanistic Communica- 
tions, and has an award that bears her name, The Buske 
Leadership Award, which is presented annually by the 
Alliance for Community Media for outstanding leader- 
ship in community media. She was recently recognized 
by the University of Wisconsin with its Distinguished 
Alumni Award. As President of The Buske Group, she 
is a principal negotiator during franchise renewal and 
franchise compliance proceedings and has assisted in the 
start-up of many public, educational, and government 
access facilities. 




Sue can be reached at sue@buskegroup.com 
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Susan Fleischmann has 

been involved in communi- 
ty media since 1976 r first as 
a photographer and public 
access center producer, 
then as an access staff per- 
son. After a few years at 
BNN-TV r Susan landed the 
access coordinator position 
at the newly-opened Cam- 
bridge Community Televi- 
sion in 1988 r becoming 
executive director in 1993. 
CCTV has won the "Over- 
all Excellence in Public Ac- 
cess Programming" award 
five times in its history. 

Susan can be reached at 
susan@cctvcambridge.org 




Barbara Popovic, executive 
director of Chicago Ac- 
cess Network Television in 
Chicago has been involved 
as a public access manager 
in Illinois since 1985. 

Barbara can be reached at 
bpopovic@cantv.org 



Susan Fleischmann 

CJ)ack then it was reel to reel. 
XJ Now it is RSS. State-of-the-art was a 
heavy Porta-Pak with a camera attached, 
mastered onto three-quarter inch for 
playback - now it is mini-DV and palm- 
corders, and streaming media on the web. 

The core mission that drove our work 
30 years ago remains the same: to ensure 
that everyone has access to communica- 
tions technologies and a means to en- 
gage in and shape our democracy. In the 
meantime, everything else has changed: 
the regulatory, political and social envi- 
ronment, and of course, the technologies 
that we use. What is the relevance of our 
movement now that almost anyone CAN 
make media? 

We need to: 

• Make sure that our mission re- 
mains relevant to those who ARE 
making and consuming media. 

• Start asking questions instead of 
thinking that we have all of the an- 
swers. 



Barbara Popovic 

CI t's wonderful to take pause to do 
A some visioning. In the two decades 
that I've worked in public access, we've 
come to know conflict, learned the value 
of organizing, and struggled to balance 
expansive missions with finite resources. 
We pride ourselves on getting through 
unscathed from year to year. Thinking 
about the next 30 years stretches some 
mental muscles that tighten like springs 
in the daily fray. 

But while looking forward, I find my- 
self rooted in lessons from the past. In the 
throes of one threat to PEG's existence, I 
asked the head of a government agency 
for help. Her response has informed my 
thinking for many years. She listened to 
my doomsday predictions, paused for a 
moment and then said, "What is it that 
you can't afford to lose? That's what you 
need to share with people." 

What is it that we can't afford to lose? 

The haunting rendition of "Strange 



Sift through the ways that we have 
always done things, figure out what 
still applies, and throw the rest away. 

Think of ourselves as more than 
cable channels and video produc- 
tion. 

Think beyond simply free speech 
and first-come, first-served, to 
identify those who have not come 
through our doors and those who 
most need our services. 

To incorporate new telecommuni- 
cations technologies, as a matter 
of course, as soon as we figure out 
how they will help our communi- 
ties. 

Make sure that the development 
of strategic alliances, locally and 
nationally, is as much a part of our 
weekly agenda as checking out 
equipment and programming our 
channels - and not wait for a crisis. 

Diversify, diversify, diversify: our 
mission, constituencies, programs, 
funding sources, and staff. 



Fruit" sung by a local resident to accom- 
pany an unflinching program on lynch- 
ing. Her 17-part series on African Ameri- 
can history was motivated by the desire to 
fill a gap in her and her children's educa- 
tional experience. 

The excitement of an older gentleman, 
holding his grandson's hand, telling about 
coming to CAN TV afraid to even touch 
a computer . . . how he is now the proud 
producer of a weekly television program 
for his church. 

A plea from the mother of a Latino les- 
bian for support of our sons and daughters 
no matter what their preferences. A view- 
er called in from a place of desperation 
and isolation to express gratitude that the 
show reminded him of the importance of 
his well-being on a day when life had not 
seemed worth living. 

What is it that we can't afford to lose? 

The voices. 

And whether it's these bills, this 
year, the next decade, or 30 years, it's these 
voices that we stand to protect. 
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Greg Vawter 



To one I knew then had ever heard 
yj i of PEG access when Sue Buske 
hired me as educational access facilitator 
for Miami Valley Cable Council in Sep- 
tember of 1978. I turned down a "real" job 
(for the blood bank) at twice the money 
to accept Sue's CETA position (a federally 
funded training program, if you're too 
young to remember). I did like learning 
production and teaching others to make 
video. It was fun to work with the equip- 
ment; interesting to meet the local public, 
educators, and government officials; and 
exciting to see what we could create to- 
gether. 

I knew right away that community ac- 
cess was a great idea, but I could never 
have imagined what kind of community 
access would engender. Then, I attended 
the second NFLCP national conference in 
Austin, Texas (1979) ... and every single 
one since. I remember colleagues driv- 
ing days to get to nationals (we all drove 



hours to regionals); others staying late 
- after two solid days of regional board 
meetings - to take turns on a computer 
and respond to a proposed FCC rulemak- 
ing; a wedding planned around a regional 
meeting so board members could attend; 
and of course meeting my own bride, 
Anne, at the Boston '95 Alliance gathering. 
There are so many great memories. 

After looking at the past, I might try 
to predict the future. But first, I want to 
thank each of you for the good work you 
are doing right now. National and state 
legislative battles can press in and seem- 
ingly double the daily toil, but our move- 
ment is strong and getting stronger. We 
are amazing people, who are fundamen- 
tally committed to democracy and pas- 
sionate about giving voices to our com- 
munities. Those tenets have been raison 
d'etre for nearly 30 years and I, for one, 
am confident they will keep us going a 
while longer. 




Greg Vawter is now 

Hillsborough County Cable 
Administrator in Tampa, 
Florida. 



Greg can be reached at 
vawterg@mac.com 



Hap Freund 



1 



M AGINATION 

Perseverance 
Patience 

Values: 

Free speech 
First Amendment 

Cultivating roots as community-based media 

Forward thinking: 

Delivering local content to digital universe 
Grooming our successors (I will be dead 
by 2036) 



Hap Freund started in PEG 
access in 1984 in Hono- 
lulu - involved in start ups 
there and subsequently in 
Ashland, OR - and served 
as station manager for Se- 
attle's government channel 
before he finally landed in 
California, where he now 
serves as executive direc- 
tor of The Santa Barbara 
Channels. He's produced an investigatory documentary 
for NOVA and has won awards ranging from Hometown 
to Cable Ace. Most importantly, he's "made friends, and 
felt great about his contribution to society." 



Hap can be reached at hap@sbchannels.tv 




C MR Nuggets 

First NFLCP board named: Sallie E. Fischer, chairperson; Dave Bloch, vice-chairperson; Carol Brown Eilber, secretary; 
Manuel Gonzalez, treasurer; Sue Miller Buske, national coordinator; Jean Rice; Cathy Enlow; Robert V. Vitale; David 
O'Keefe; Phyliss Joffe; Lawrence E. Staab; Robert Rodriguez; Barry McQuilken. 

— from NFLCP Newsletter, 
Vol. 2, No. 1, September 1978 
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Lauren-Glenn Davitian is 

a founder and executive 
director of Burlington, VT's 
CCTV Center for Media 
& Democracy, home to 
Channel 17/Town Meeting 
Television, CyberSkills/Ver- 
mont, and CCTV Produc- 
tions. 

Lauren -Glenn can be 
reached at davitian@cctv.org 



Lauren-Glenn Davitian 

C\\ /hat is the place of public inter- 
im V est media in the digital age? Why 
should people come to community access 
centers when they have all the tools they 
need (cameras, music, editors, distribu- 
tion in their desktops and mobile devices)? 
Why should people care about protecting 
public access to the public rights-of-way 
when they can use MySpace whenever 
they choose? 

While the media world is rocked by in- 
ternet protocols, community access must 
continue to promote free speech, demo- 
cratic communications, public education, 
community building and social change. 
People come to us because our organiza- 
tions promote and protect these core val- 
ues. People come to our centers because 
they are more fun than sitting at home. 
People look forward to working with us 



because we throw great parties. People 
participate in our online communities 
because they are easy to use and linked 
to the issues, people and places they care 
about. People care about protecting public 
access because we are able to explain why 
it is important in words they understand. 
People come to us because they can find 
out (from our staff and fellow producers) 
how to use their growing digital tool kits 
for changing the world. 

The threats are many (from Congress, 
the FCC, local franchising authorities 
and the telecommunications industry). 
The opportunities are mind-boggling and 
hard to sort out. But if we are not work- 
ing toward the goal of building a network 
of community members willing to defend 
their right to free speech, democratic 
communications and social change, there 
will be no 40th anniversary issue of Com- 
munity Media Review. 




John W. Higgins [at left, 
in the 70s] is an associate 
professor of Mass Commu- 
nication at Menlo College 
in Atherton, CA. He has 
been involved in commu- 
nity radio since 1974 and 
public access/NFLCP/ACM 
since 1981, currently as 
president of the board of 
directors of the San Fran- 
cisco Community Television 
Corporation. 

John's website is www. 
mediaprof.org , and he 
can be reached at john@ 
mediaprof.org 



John W. Higgins 

COMMUNITY MEDIA HAVE NEVER re- 
ally been about tools: Television. Or 
radio. Or newspapers. Or film. Or the 
internet. Or that newfangled 3-D holo- 
graphic communication system we might 
be using when we pull out a dusty copy of 
this of CMR and reread the articles in the 
year 2036. 

Community media have always been 
about people: using people's stories to un- 
derstand each other and ourselves better, 
touching and being touched by other peo- 
ple we're sharing space with on the planet, 
and using any darn technology that helps 
in that mission. 

"Underground" newspapers in the late 
1960s. Puppet shows in the early 1970s 
that helped pull people into local parks, 
where neighborhood slide shows featured 
residents organizing and discussing local 
issues. Community- oriented radio in the 
early 1970s. Community-based televi- 
sion, including public access in the early 
1980s. This was my path into access, with 
various turns as puppeteer, station man- 
ager, board member, producer, activist, 
and scholar. We all share similar diverse 



paths to community-based media, wheth- 
er starting years ago or yesterday - drawn 
in by the sheer power of real people's sto- 
ries, and turned off by the emptiness of 
the corporate media's fabricated synthetic 
tales. 

Sure, the tech toys make it fun and 
different - and sometimes even make for 
better and easier storytelling - but the gut- 
grabber is the connection possible with 
people. We share stories and facilitate 
their telling through our various roles as 
listeners, managers, trainers, policy for- 
mulators, activists, ambassadors, mis- 
sionaries, educators, and more. 

This connection with people and our 
stories has linked U.S. access with previ- 
ous people-based communication across 
the globe for a good many years. The peo- 
ple/stories connection also links us to the 
future: people will still connect through 
stories no matter what the changes in 
technologies. 

Maybe community media is really 
about the technology of fire? And sitting 
in the dark of night around a warm, glow- 
ing space - sharing ourselves with others 
and feeling connected to the core of hu- 
man experience? 
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Greg Epler- Wood 



Cf JOINED THIS ORGANIZATION when it 

A was only three years old. It was an im- 
mediate fit - like slipping into fuzzy slip- 
pers on a Vermont winter morning. No 
matter that I was in Iowa at the time and 
still politically and physically years away 
from settling here in the "people's repub- 
lic." There was something commonsensi- 
cal about putting media production tools 
into the hands of everyday folk, having 
them tell their own stories in their own 
words and, occasionally, being a catalyst 
for social change in their communities. 

Already by 1979, this organization had 
seen at least three waves of principled 
and articulate pioneers wash away all the 
reasons why public access couldn't work, 
and plant seeds of reason why it would. 
Those were strong shoulders upon which 
to stand, and, when my career prevented 
me from participating directly, they were 
the pragmatists whom I could observe as 
they fought the battles that built the first 
100 local access centers, and the political- 
ly savvy visionaries from whom I could 
learn as they embedded First Amend- 
ment and localism principles into the 1984 
Cable Act. 



"What is past is prologue," wrote Shake- 
speare in The Tempest. I daresay we now 
live in tempestuous times when it's im- 
perative that we draw upon our past for 
strength and direction. We were in our 
20s and 30s back in 1976 when we con- 
fronted far different, but equally difficult, 
circumstances than we do now. Are to- 
day's 20- and 30-year olds, who are com- 
mitted to free speech and social change, 
engaged at your PEG access center, or are 
they at some other venue? Are PEG ac- 
cess centers of today drawing strength 
from the past, or living in the past? 

Given the elephantine policy battle go- 
ing on in Washington, there is little suc- 
cinct advice that 30-year veterans might 
offer that would directly affect our next 
30 years. Nonetheless, I'd like to propose 
a Vikilist,' seeded with action words that 
represent lessons learned, and to which 
you should add: Integrate. Converge. 
Flex. Persevere. Articulate. Frame. Part- 
ner. Motivate. Persuade. Dream. Learn. 
Listen. Lead. Lobby. 

Oh yes, and one more: Change. 



Greg Epler-Wood is a life member of the Alliance living and working in Burlington, VT as 
a private consultant in organizational development and public interest telecommunication 
policy. Engaged in the NFLCP and Alliance since 1982 r Greg has served on national and 
regional boards and committees; planned and participated in several regional and nation- 
al conferences; contributed to CAAR and was chief editor of the first Community Media 
Resources Directory. 

Greg can be reached at Mediavox@BurlingtonTelecom.net 



CM R Nuggets 

City Telecommunications 
Regulators Form National 
Association 



''NATO A [National Associa- 
tion of Telecommunica- 
tions Officers and Advi- 
sors] was formed at last 
October's conference on 
Cable and Cities sponsored 
by the NFLCP and the 
University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. It was the 
first national gathering of 
local officials charged with 
regulating the last mile of 
cable." 

from CTR, Vol. 4, No. 3, 
July 1981 




Did You Know? 



Cable TV evolved from Community Antenna Television (CATV) - a 12-channel service for hillside communities that 
shared an antenna to bring clearer network reception. It is believed that one of the earliest cable systems was set up 
by an enterprising TV dealer in the late 1940s or early 1950s as a ploy to encourage set sales. 



In 1965 r cable television served only about three percent of all U.S. homes, or about 1 .57 million subscribers. Most 
cable systems offered only 12 channels. 



In 1971 , Red Burns and George Stoney were quoted in The New York Times: "The kind of programming sent out on 
cable television for the next 20 years will be determined ... in the next two or three years." Their concern was that if 
people did not use the channels and time available for community programs, the channels would be used for canned 
shows and low grade' public service offerings. 

—from CTR, Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1986 
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Erik Mollberg served on 
the Alliance for Community 
Media national board as 
Central States regional chair 
from 1 996 to 2001 . Prior to 
serving as regional chair, he 
was regional board secre- 
tary, public policy chair, and 
Indiana Chapter chair from 
1989. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Alliance for Com- 
munity Media since 1984, 
and received the Buske 



Erik Mollberg 



istory: We can write our own and 
not be relegated to the dank, dark- 
ened corners of media obscurity. Will we 
become a curiosity, the once "Great Social 
Experiment" paved over by media super 
stores whose bubble wrapped packs of in- 
formation only reach for the lowest com- 
mon denominator? We have to build com- 
munity media libraries to rival the famed 
Alexandria, containing more than mere 
manuscripts and available beyond our local 
communities. 

The possibilities surround us amid all our 
archives of open reel, half-inch videotape, 
digital storage and this very journal you 
are reading now. We can take our voices 
beyond the choir currently inside our reach 
via cable television. Within the potential 
petabytes of hard drives and materials scat- 
tered around media centers are a plethora of 



physical and virtual collective memories of 
cultures, peoples and actions for these many 
generations. Imagine the discussions, the- 
ses and position papers 30 years from now, 
if, at all universities, students of commu- 
nication could be studying the words and 
actions of community media activists and 
populations striving to maintain their com- 
munal identities much in the way we in our 
time studied Paulo Freire, Jacques Derrida 
and Jiirgen Habermas. 

We held the vision of a changed world 
that is always changing. The public sphere 
can be re-born in a flash of bits, podcasts and 
mov files that delve into the world in ways 
that more traditional media never could or 
has. We created "open spaces" of communi- 
cation for those subscribed on that coax ca- 
ble. To assure our future and our past, we'll 
need to open our archives and ourselves to 
the academic world and beyond. 



Leadership Award in 2002. 

Erik began his access career in 1982 (washing into town during Fort Wayne's flood) as a volunteer at Public Access Chan- 
nel 10 in Fort Wayne, IN and was hired a year later. He worked as a "stringer" for several corporate video productions 
companies while attending Western Michigan University in Kalamazoo, and his first immersion in television began in 1975 
at NBC affiliate WNDU-TV doing a comedy show in South Bend, IN. Eric can be reached at emollberg@acpl.info 



Kari Peterson 

Our movement has aged a generation and a half 
since it started in the 70s, and our leadership has 
aged along with the movement. It's time for us Boomers to 
step aside, or at least make room for the next generation to 
infuse the movement with new energy. 

At a recent board retreat, out of 13 in attendance, 12 were 
Boomers. We're still deeply committed to the mission of 
community-based media, but I believe many of us are out 
of touch with today's media culture. We were talking new 
technologies, sure, but in the context of old constructs. 

Enter the Millennial Generation. These guys relate to 
media differently. For them, media is an essential element, 
like air. It permeates everything, transcending borders 
and schedules. They commune in Second Life. They IM, 
blog and podcast as second nature. They have ready ac- 
cess to media at all times. 
They make 3-minute vid- 




eoblogs with credit card-sized cameras and send them to 
their friends over the internet; they aren't going to come 
to an access center to learn how to make TV shows of a 
predetermined length that will air on a cable tv channel at 
an appointed time with three repeats. 

Which means community media needs to rethink its 
role going forward because I don't think we're going to be 
serving up cable TV shows. More than that, we need to be 
able to connect very directly to a generation that is rede- 
fining our media culture by revolutionizing the way media 
is made and shared. 

Certainly, our work is not about technology. But to 
have an impact on today's world, to realize our mission 
of democratic communication and social change, we have 
to understand how these new tools can be used to best 
effect. We need to make room for leadership that under- 
stands and can adapt these new digital tools, and shape 
and implement the media center of the future . . . even if 
that means stepping aside. 



Kari Peterson was founding executive director of Davis Community Television in Califor- 
nia, a position she held for over 20 years. She has served on both Alliance national and 
regional boards. Presently, she is working as a consultant on projects related to examin- 
ing the future of community media and just completed co-editing Community Media 
Review's "On Beyond Access," a look at the future of PEGs and CAACs. Kari can be 
reached at kapeters@dcn.org 
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James N. Horwood, Esquire 



/T f George Stoney is the father of Access, 
I then surely Jim Horwood is its Godfather. 
-X. Sixteen years ago, he stepped into the board 
role of confidant, counselor, consigliore. He has 
been the steady rock of the organization through 
good times and tough. 

Jim has literally donated years of pro bono work 
on behalf of the Alliance as an organization, as 
well as to our individual members on matters both 
large and small. It is impossible to list all of the 
Alliance legal cases and policy work which bear 
his mark, but they include: 

1994 Cable Act draft 

1996 Cable Act 

ACLU vs. Denver 

The 2006 Telecom rewrite 

Countless briefs 

Controversial programming issues too sala- 
cious to mention here . . . 

Jim brings with him the goodwill of others who 
also deserve many thanks: 

• His firm, Spiegel & McDiarmid, the staff of 
which tolerates our incessant calling, as well 
as the towering stacks of Alliance-related 
documents covering the table in his office. 

• Tim Lay, the brilliant young legal mind who 
is often the source of policy analysis (Tim is 
a relatively young 52 . . . ). 

• And, of course, Jim's wonderful wife, Mari- 
lyn. She has not only sacrificed many of her 
hours with Jim by permitting him to work 
with us, but has opened both her heart and 
home to our board year after year. 




It is also clear that 
Jim has loaned the 
Alliance his credibil- 
ity. Many times, it 
would have been easy 
for others to have dis- 
missed the Alliance 
as wild- eyed radicals 

- Jeffersonian radicals, 
though we may be 

- had Jim not been be- 
side us with his wire- 
rimmed glasses and 
classic legal briefcase. 



Jim has run miles with us when we all could run. 
He has body- surfed with us in rough water. He 
has bought us all a round of beer right when we 
really needed it. He has helped us to feel excited 
about staying up all night writing and re-writing 
the few simple words upon which would turn the 
future speech of a nation. Jim defines "quiet pas- 
sion." His commitment to a cause and his efforts 
to see it through are total, yet always polite and 
gentile. 

Jim has been the sole cause of, and is subject to, at 
least one policy rule of the Alliance board - 
The Horwood Rule: Jim cannot leave the board, 
we pray, until Access is permanently safe from all 
legal and regulatory attack. 

Jim, we all look forward to sharing your friendship 
and your gravelly-whispered dry wit for years to 
come. 
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The Last Word 

Award Winners 



George Stoney Award for Humanistic Communication 



1980 


- Sue Miller Buske 


1995 - 


Tremeleau County Cable Commission 


1981 


- Jean Rice 


1996 - 


Shea <k Gardner 


1982 


- Reverend Everett Parker 


1997 - 


Eric Barnouw 


1983 


- Diana Peck 


1998 - 


Tony Riddle and Paula Manley 


1984 


- Roxie Cole 


1999 - 


Sheriff B.J. Barnes 


1985 


- Nicholas Johnson 


2000 - 


Dirk Koning 


1986 


- Eugene Shirk 


2001 - 


The City of Brunswick and 


1987 


- Tom Borrup 




Brunswick Township, OH 


1988 


- Michael Myerson 


2002 - 


The City of McMinnville, OR 


1989 


- Alternative Views 


2003 - 


Wanda Baer 


1990 


- The Benton Foundation 


2004 - 


Homer Baldwin and Amy Goodman 


1991 


- Dee Dee Halleck 


2005 - 


Reclaim the Media and Fred Cohen 


1992 


- Herb Schiller 


2006 - 


Sam Behrend 


1993 


- Joe Van Eaton and Bob Devine 






1994 


- Alan Dachman 







Buske Leadership Award 



1987 


- Sue Miller Buske 


1997 - 


Carl Kucharski 


1988 


- Jan Lesher Ireland 


1998 - 


Steve Fortriede 


1989 


- Dirk Koning 


1999 - 


Deb Vinsel 


1990 


- Chuck Sherwood 


2000 - 


Alan Bushong 


1991 


- Gerry Field 


2001 - 


John Donovan 


1992 


- Sharon Ingraham 


2002 - 


Eric Mollberg 


1993 


- Lynn Carillo-Cruz 


2003 - 


Ron Cooper 


1994 


- Andrew Blau 


2004 - 


Harry "Hap" Haasch 


1995 


- Rika Welsh 


2005 - 


Brian Wilson 


1996 


- Hubert Jessup 


2006 - 


Sean McLaughlin 



Jewell Ryan-White Cultural Diversity 

!993 - Jewell Ryan-White 

1994 - Curtis Henderson 

1995 - Maggie Johnson-Reese 

1996 - Rick Maultra 

1997 - Fernando Moreno 

1998 - CeCe Pinheiro 

1999 - Richard Turner 



2000 - Ben and Sue Charles 

2001 - AzakaAjanaku 

2002 - Onida Coward-Mayers 

2003 - TarekBagdadi 

2004 - Thenmozhi Sondararajan 

2005 - Malkia Cyril 

2006 - Edmund Broussard 
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AL data video ; .. -J 




SE-800 



SE-500 



CG-lOO 



* Field and studio produce with one 
switcher. 

* Use DV and analog cameras. 

* Analog only model available. 

* Carrying case included. 

* Works with 120' or longer FireWire 
video cables. 



4 analog input switcher with quad split 
monitor output. Several built in effects 
including PIP. Easy to operate, rugged 
metal case, accepts Composite and 
S-Video. 

MSRP $1,099.00 





Inexpensive Video character generator 
software (PC Only) using a Blackmagic 
Decklink card for SDI output. Works with 
SE-800 or any switcher with an SDI 
graphics overlay. 

MSRP $849.00 + Decklink Card 



To Learn more about 
our products, 
please visit 
www. datavideo.us 



PPT-100 

POWERPOINT TO DV SOFTWARE 

PowerPoint looks better on video when 
you use PPT-100 software to convert it to 
DV as a video source for your switcher 
(PC Only) 
MSRP $199.00 



DVUS-1 



Community television play out server. 
Modular software that lets you schedule 
a week of video so you can spend your 
time producing. 



dafa 




o 



o 



12300 E. Washington Blvd., Suite U., 
Whittier, CA 90606 U.S.A. 
Tel: 888-809-3282 
http://www.datavideo.us 



ChyTV^.PEG Channel Video Graphics Solution 



f~ Video Information Display S yslem J 



Education 
Govennrnenl 
Public Access 
Bullelin Board 



■ Cdfninunrty Evunls 

■ Local News & Sports 

■ weath&f 

■ Emergency Alerts 




Keep your message Fresh, Effective, [ 





ChyTV Plu» 
Full Conn*cl*vltv 

■.>'.r.c-. \- pingf 




ChyTY Tool* 
CtaJrtE-. Muring* and 
CkHnfatftB- Content 



ChylV.Net 
Fran Gnlrne 
ContflnE ManapavnmnE 




The 

ChyTV 
Group 



www.chytv.com 




FREE TO AIR , 
PROGRAMMING I 



Deliver quality, non-commercial 
programming to your community^ 
FREE 



For satellite downlink information, 
visit us at: www.uctv.tv/downlink 
or call (858) 822-5060 




University 
of California 
Television 




Health & Medicine Science Public Affairs Humanities 
Arts & Music Teacher Enrichment 



f 




The simplest 

purchasing decision ... 

... the most 

comprehensive production tools. 

Paul Congo, Executive Director of Access Monterey Pen- 
insula, has spent over 25 years involved in community 
access television, and along the way, he learned what it 
takes to succeed in this broadcast field. 

"VT[4]™ is the most practical, user-friendly video suite 
on the market. The fact that a single operator can have 
such power at his fingertips continues to amaze me. 
From broadcasting multi-camera live switched events to 
one man productions, VT[4] TM, s flexibility is unbeatable. 
The price point also makes it wonderful for public access. 
With budget cycles sometimes years apart, VT[4]™'s af- 
fordability makes it possible to purchase multiple sys- 
tems for use in training, remote locations, and in studio. 

"But the real value of VT[4]™ is its integration and video 
quality. Everything's there: switcher, editor, graphics, 
even high-end animation capability. VT[4]™ is a system 
that can be used as a switcher OR an editor OR a graph- 
ics station. It combines live switching of up to 24 sourc- 
es, real-time editing of both uncompressed and DV clips, 
character generation, painting, both 2D and 3D anima- 
tion, integrated Proc Amps, Waveform and Vectorscope 
- even Internet streaming capabilities. 

"Bottom line: VT[4]™ is well-designed, stable, and sup- 
ported by a company that started the desktop video 
revolution over a decade ago. There is nothing on the 
market that compares to the power and quality of this 
suite of tools, and the price point is far below anything 
else that even comes close." 

NewTek's VT[4] offers everything a Public, Education and 
Government Local Access television station needs: 

• live switching of 8 component or up to 24 composite sources 
• hardware switcher interface • uncompressed output • live 
Internet streaming • character generation • real-time uncom- 
pressed editing • painting • 2D animation • free technical sup- 
port • 3D modeling, animation and rendering • 
All integrated into one high-end production suite, for stations 
demanding affordability and reliability. 

To request your free PEG information package, visit 
www.newtek.com/cmr 

To get a live demo, contact your Authorized Reseller 
at: www.newtek.com/demo 
or call 1-800-843-8934. 

VT[4] is a trademark of NewTek, Inc. Copyright ©2004 NewTek, Inc. 




Paul Congo, 

Executive Director, 
Access Monterey Peninsula 
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NewTek is a proud sponsor of the 
Alliance for Community Media. 



The Annenberg Channel 




It's free, and available 24/7 
to round out your schedule. 
Educational programming to inform 
and empower your viewers in the arts, 
foreign languages, math, science, 
and social sciences. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 
1-800-228-8030 ext. 2 
or channel@learner.org. 
www.learner.org 



Annenberg Media 
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